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DEDICATED TO 
MY WIFE, 


WHOM TO KNOW 1^-TO LOVE. 



exhort all people, gentle and simple, to bu3^ to read, to 
extol these gatherings of mine. Let them not fear to use every 
quotation, for I will bear them harmless. I have arguments, 
good store, and can easily confute, either logically, theologi- 
cally, or metaphysically, all those who would oppose me on 
this divine theme.’ 


Dr. Arbu'junot. 



?T{OF<jAlhU. 

‘ Sing of the nature of woman, and then the song shall be surely 
full of most sweet closes, o ne in a ll, and all ir^^ / 

^ ^ Marston. 

/T\HE wooing and winning of a wife is a thing 
I of everyday occurrence, and it seems almost 
an impertinence to show any man the way, 
inasmuch as it is the ^ old, old story ’ over and over 
again. Nevertheless, as the choicest spirits of all 
ages have thought and written their best on this 
divine theme, it has been my pleasure to select 
and arrange a few of the leading features of Love’s 
Passion as set forth by those who themselves have 
deeply felt and eloquently expressed their own feel- 
ings on the subject. I have endeavoured to arrange 
their thoughts, and, step by step, to show Love’s 
Progress^ to its happy termination. The theme 


has ample illustration in the poets and prose 
writers of all countries, which I have noted down 
under their respective headings. One principal 
object in this little manual is to assist the full 
heart in its utterance. I know that out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh, but it is 
not altogether so in Love. I attribute this to the 
fact that it is so absorbing, that it finds its chiefest 
joy in contemplation. Who can fully describe 
beauty ? it is deeply felt, but unutterable. We know 
how vain it would be to paint the lily, and so we 
hold our hand. And yet at times we desire to give 
expression to the deepest feelings of the heart. This 
little volume will help you; and as you read, your 
thoughts will be ennobled, and you will be enabled 
to express a something akin to the ideal of your 
affection. 

With this view I send it forth to the rising genera- 
tion, wishing them, with all blessing, what many so 
devoutly long for themselves, — a good wife, which 
is Heaven’s last, best gift to man. 


Henry Southgate. 


U Woodbine, Salcombe Regis, 
^ Devon, 




f 

There is a ripe season for everything ; and if you slip 
that, or anticipate it, you dim the grace of the matter, 
bc' it never so good. 

Bp. Hackett. 
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PROEMIALy . vii 

1 am but one. I only hint my thoughts. 

Asgill. 


PREFATORY THOUGHTS, .... 

Let cavillers know, that as the Lord John answered 
the Queen in that Italian Guazzo, an old, a grave 
discreet man, is fittest to discourse of love matters. 

Burton. 



Coni^enU, 


i-ac;e 

FIRST GLANCE, 17 

Unregardful of aught else, beheld 
Her face ; and, looking in her face, saw youth, 

And beauty shining in the light of youth, 

And seeing, loved. 

W. Sawyek. 

ADMIRATION, 31 

Oh, that form ! 

That angel face, on which my dotage hung ! 

How have I gazed upon her, till my soul 
With very eagerness went forth to meet her. 

And issued at my eyes ! 

Rowe. 

DECLARATION, 45 

^ Dost thou love me ? I know thou wilt say ay, 

And I will take thy word. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

BETROTHED, 55 

With this sweet token I assm'C you mine, 

{Places a ring on her finger) 

In sight of angels. Bless you ! 

Talfourd. 


COURTSHIP, 59 

To thee my secret soul more lowly bends, 

Than forms of outward worship can express. 



FIRST KISS, 


When in the dusk hours (we two alone) 

Close kissed, and eloquent of still replies, 

Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage lies, 

And my soul only sees thy soul its own. 

Rossetti. 


LOVE LETTERS OF OLD, .... 

The eagle’s force subdues each byrde that flies, 
What metal can resist the flamy nge fire ? 

Doth not the sunne dazzle the clearest eyes, 

And melt the ice and make the snowe retire ! 

The hardest stones are pierced through with tooles. 
The wisest are with princes made but fooles, 

And this by love. 

• Shakspeare. 
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WOOING, 


I would be with thee— fond, yet silent ever, 

Nor break the spell in which my soul is bound, 
Mirrored within thee as within a river, 

A flower upon thy breast, and thou the ground, 

Keats, 


GIFTS, 



Then, lady, lowly at thy feet 
I lay this gift of memory. 

xi 







WEDDING RING, . 


There’s no jewel so worth wearing, 

• That a lover’s hands may bring ; 

There’s no treasure worth comparing 
With a golden wedding ring, 

Gerald Massey. 


WEDLOCK, 

For high the bliss that waits on wedded love, 
Best, purest emblem of the bliss above. 

/ Of our fond hearth to be the slave and lord ; 
f Bless and be blessed, adore and be adored. 

Rolleston. 


DOMESTIC HEARTH, 


And thou 

The star of home ; who, in thy gentleness. 

On the harsh nature of usurping man. 

Benign enchantment canst so deeply smile— 
Soft as a dew-fall from the brow of eve. 

Or moonlight shedding beauty on the storm, 

J. S. Knowles. 

A FEW THINGS MV WIFE, WHEN WON, 
WILL LIKE ME TO OBSERVE AND 
DO, 


Dearest, do these things, and I will love thee ! 

Cervantes. 








pt^e;fatot^y thouqhts. 

' Oh for you whom I write ! whose hearts can melt 
At the soft thrilling voice, whose power can prove ; 

You know what charm unutterably felt 
Attends the unexpected voice of Love, 

Above the lyre the lute’s soft notes above! 

With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals, 

And bears it to Klysium’s happy gfove ; 

You best can tell the rapture Psyche feels. 

When Love’s ambrosial lip the vows of Hymen seals ! ’ 

TiGHE. 

I T is no hard task to love. Heaven asks love for 
love ; and if we cultivate with due care the divine 
passion, how completely it excludes, nay, uproots, all 
unruly passions, immoderate desires, and evil thoughts; 
weeding our souls from the briars and thorns of the 
primeval curse ! Wound not the fond heart that harbours 
your repose, — 

‘ Erring nature wp// casual faults disclose.’ 

It cannot be helped,— to err is human. Remember, an 




unkind word breaks one of the golden links of love. 
Other woes pass away, but unkindness from those we 
love never. Ordinary faults are easily corrected ; but re- 
proach — in its deadly shade the delicate blossom of the 
heart fades and shrinks. Love only flourishes like the 
flowers in the sun ; yet your love should shine through all 
things. Distrust destroys generosity, and contempt is a 
destructive mildew. Shun that cold coast which abuts 
at times on the sea of life, from whose dangerous shores 
many a tight little bark has been wrecked for life. Is not 
thy youth, thy age, yet to be blest with her love ? — then 
beware how you break the golden bowl out of which you 
drink the dearest joys of life. 


Who can picture the love between husband and wife ? — 
the purest love of which human nature is capable, more 
especially when it is pure and holy. They are, as it were, 
transfused into one being. If the stronger interpenetrates 
the weaker, the weaker so interweaves itself with the 
stronger, that its beauty and sweetness make, as it were, 
one soul and one heart. 


When the world and its cares harass and perplex, and 
the storms of fortune chill the soul, then true consoling 
love will come in and bless you ; the balm of peace shall 
be comfortably shed around you, and y6u shall lay your 
head upon the soft downy plumage of her wing, and be 
lulled to repose. Love sees the stars in the gloomiest, 
saddest night. 






Prefatory Thoughts^ 


Sincere love refines upon the taste, 
founded on beauty only is short-lived. 


Love that is 


I Let your choice of a lady be such, that as time goes on, 
your love may ripen, become more hallowed ; and as the 
wife becomes the mother, the gracious charm of that 
relationship may be superadded. There ever remains 
with such women, who are naturally peaceful and serene, 

^ especially when rendered so by religion, an after spring 
and balm ; a n autum nal tint, the reflex, us it were, of their 

I earlier and beauteous bloom. ^ 

Let your love be unselfish. Love deals not in gold. 
Away with the loathsome prostitution of the hand without 
the heart \ It it she very nature of love to sacrifice all for 
the thing it loves 


Love ought to be one of the loftiest aspirations of the i' 
soul, flooding downwards into sensuous intercourse with h: 
^ the beloved one, blending the beauty of its sunshine to 

B awaken the spirit buds of the soul, hereafter to bloom W 
into luscious fragrance and precious fruits of joy. 

V What wondrous changes love works! it intermingles 
^ with all we do or think. Previously a man may have 
H been ‘ the most unprofitable sign of nothing;^ but let him 
attain to love, his studies become pleasures, his pursuits i 
are engoldened in that blessed light, his intercourse with li- 
the world is. more brave and true, he is watchful to 




Prefatory Thoughts. 


^ forward his views, ever tending towards the star of his 
ideal The, miser may watch over his treasure, the usurer 
wait his turn of profit, the midnight ghost may hover 
round about its hidden gold ; but the watchfulness of him 
who truly loves surpasses them all Virtuous passion 
always prompt to good resolves, and kindles the God-like 
fire within, disdaining all cold policy and all dull conven- 
tionalities of life. 

By love’s delightful influence the attack of ill-humour is 
resisted, the violence of our passions abated, the bitter 
K cup of affliction sweetened, all the injuries of the world 
\! alleviated, and the sweetest flowers plentifully strewed 
along the most thorny paths of life. 

f'l What a refiner is love ! how it purifies us from our- 
selves, strengthening age and ennobling the mind, point- 
ing out a God-like motive, and a nobler ideal to all we 
\l do, to all we think, to all we say, making us strong, 
courageous, and true ! Oh, the greatness of the capacity 
to love ! Surely it is the noblest gift we have ! — sacred, 
‘^1 because it is God’s gift, — sacred, because it is the life in 
Heaven. 


How wearisome this life would be, were it not for love ! 
What a tedious circle of unjoyous days ! All the hurry 
of life, without the peace of loving and being loved, — 
distasteful, wretched. But love brings s weet s to the 
bitter, and healing on his wings ; his cares are soft, his 




I Prefatory Thoughts. 


joys transporting. How incomplete and of what poor 
account our life would be without love, whose fond 
sensations and real happiness cheat the toiling world I 

Let no rigour of compulsion or tyranny injure your 
affections ; the effect produced is as the storm-stricken j 
tree, that with loosened roots never comes to timely 
growth. 

Who and what Is it that weaves into our life at some 
time or other golden streaks of light, gorgeous flowery f' 
tapestries, Arcadian scenes, and never-ending vistas of 
varied joy, blending our whole being into one great i 
flood of light, brushing away the cobwebs of our prison- 
house, and developing colours so harmonious that the 
n angels look on and love ? Such monients there are, and 
I trace back the melody of our life to that hour when 
I God said, ^ It is not good for man to be alone ; ’ and 
\\ so, in all the gentle beauty of perfect womanhood, He 
gave to us this, His last best gift, to love, to solace, to 
be our own. > 

Let the essence of thy love be pure ; for if one un- I 
hallowed' breath be breathed upon its flame, it is gone 
for ever, and leaves only a sullied vase, its gentle light 
/I crushed out in shame for ever. 


N When struck and shattered by some untoward circum- 
stance, she comes in like nature’s ange l ; 


Prefatory Thoughts- 


she comforts ; her smile is to you as the blessed sunlight, 
giving repose to the soul ; her voke of gentle love and 
symjpathy falls upon your ear, as the genial summer 
shower upon the tender herb, gladdening by its in- 
fluence, cheering the sinking heart, conquering many 
and many a woe ; her love, whose sole end is to blend 
your heart with hers, making you one in will and in 
affection. 

How strange, but how true it is, that true love, all- 
absorbing love, as love should be, is for the time blind to 
the future ! All sober thoughts are whistled away to the 
^ wind, scorning all delay, scorning all but what its own 
enchanting dream may suggest ; and such love is right, 
and true, and manly, and ever followed by what is right, 
and true, and manly. 

True, gentle love is like the summer dew, falling 
around in the still silence of the starlit night. Although 
unseen, it refreshes herb and flower, field and bank, 
with its kindly influence. 

Love is a celestial harmony, composed of likely hearts 
joined together in one sweet sympathy, and ever mindful 
of each other’s Joy and true content. 


What power there is in the sweet passion of love ! 
It expels all sordid baseness, remodels and refines the 
mind, making it of fairer, purer, and more generous 






Prefatory Thoughts* 


^ texture, filling it with high and noble thoughts, even as 
it were excelling itself. How true and enduring when 
founded on esteem ! All other love draws regret upon it, 
and is unworthy of any noble soul. 

As you saunter along, perhaps through green fields and 
wood- embowered hills, how completely the soul is im- 
bued with the new-born passion ! The humming of the 
bees, the slowly moving wain, the scent of the bean 
flowers wafted up from some beauteous dell, the wild 
blue pigeons wheeling overhead o’er some golden fields 
of grain, the bleat of the folded lamb, and the cooing 
of the. dove ; — all whisper one soft melody, touching 
with transient and exquisitely delicate touch the heart- 
A strings, now so well attuned to melody. 

I 

</ ln loving, r emember to love one who deserves loving. 
All else ends in disappointment and sorrow. 

The nobility of love consists in a mutual inclination to 
n virtuous things, the yearning after every noble excellence, 
i It is the pulse of our souls beating to the true harmony 
of spiritual life ; the gentle loving fire that kindles, not 
inflames ; the commingling of our souls into one melting, 
joyous sweetness. 


The heart has a peculiar eloquence to plead the cause 
of love ! 

Henry Southgate. 
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3UNNY 3£;NT£;NC£;$ 

TO HER I LOVE BEST, 

‘ She would be woo'd, and not unsought be won.’ 

Milton. 

y I { hY spirit is the harmony of trutb.^ ^ 

Thpu art as beauteous to me as the first blossom 
of the spring, before the glorious sun has kissed the 
dew away.L^ 

Thou art fair to me as a summer dream. ^ 

/ 

Your hair is as sunny as your hearth/ 

That natural golden coronet', your hair, niocking the 
sunshine with a frank and tender grace. . 


Your kind, deep, dewy eyes. 

5 



Thy beauty wears a golden edge from a sun that never^” 
sets. ^ 

Thou art to me as yon summer cloud, glowing with 
rosy light ; sweet music breathes from your face, and the 
melody of your heart softens and harmonizes the whole.<^ 

I am wrapt in the fetters of thy golden tresses. ^ 


Your darling lips, where sweet love harbours. ; 


When the nightingale flies away, I need not ask 
^ whether she winters in your voice. ' ^ 

I need not ask of the falling stars where they alight. 
r I look into your eyes, and there they have their fixed 
|R sphere. / .1— 

A The brightness of your smile dapples the pathway of 
% my life with light and shade. ^ 7 

Your eyes are curate to the sun. " ' 

To me you seem formed in the prodigality of nature^^ 


Light seems to me to have a second beam when it 
glints upon your hair. ' 

My sweetest love ! you were born of smiles. ^ 7 
6 




To Her I Love Best, 


There is about you a beauty which no picture can 
express, j ^ 

Thy sweet blushes, emotional and shy. / ^ 

Your smile is like a sun -touched stream just rippling by. 

^ / 

I repose in the soft shadows of thy perfect eyes. «-- 

Thy beauty is to .me like impassioned music. 

In thy bright expression I am bound as it were in a 
magic spell. ^ 


J Your perfect symmetry receives its highest grace from 
/' your intellect. x ( / 

S Your virtue makes your beauty near akin to the angels. 
You are to me all harmony, love, and calmness. L 

I 

r Thou art to me a soft sunny landscape, luxuriant, 
g budding, blest with the fragrance of the early morn. 7 / 

A Thy presence is to me as sweet, still harmony, whose 
j diapason lies within thy face. $ 


You are to me a garden of love o’er which I gaze 
entranced. ' 1 . 7 




Sumtij Sentences 


Thy beauty is to me nature’s best orthography. 3 0 

No words of mine can paint your fair perfection, 0 ' 

'^When I think of thee, my heart is filled with a soft 
but full emotion, like the swell of the summer sea. 

My senses are lost ’midst the gleam of thy golden hair. 

Your features mutely eloquent. ^ ^ 

Envy’s self could not but dote upon you. ^ ' 


You are the reflex of the heaven from whence you 


Thou art fair as summer beauties of the field. "" 

Thy sweet dumb eloquence of beauty, which com- 
mands me without authority. C ^ 


Your looks persuade without speaking. 0 ^ 

My armorial bearings are the red and white rose 
quartered in your dear face. id: C> 

jYour love works unwitting effects of sweet wonder. '' 

^Thou art to me the fair ambassador of a fairer mind, 





The golden atoms of the day seem commingled in your 
hair. ^ ^ 

[Jj I feel, when you leave me, that if there is any beauty 
lefl^ it is reflected on the eyes of those who last beheld 
you. ^ Cf 




To Her I Love Best. 


At times I feel inclined to shut my eyes when I leave S 
you, that I may perchance preserve the riches of the i 
glimpses you have given. ^ 


Your beauty and excellence shed o’er me a portion of 
their own loving perfection. C./ ^ 


in 


Your beauty leaves in my mind the seeds of lovely 
thoughts. y 

Thy beauties are illumined by thy mind. V t 


Thy heart is to me the chosen home of sweet and 


gracious thoughts. 




When thou speakest, the lulled winds of my passion 
seem dreaming. ^ 

In your face I see Paradise transplanted, ^ 

The sapphire’s blue is but a stain in comparison to 
your azure veins. ^ L 


I 
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Sunny Sentences 


Nature, wondering, gazes at her sweet work. 

Diamonds darken by the side of your bright eyes. ^ 4^ 

Your bright eyes rain influence sweet. 

In one heaven there are many stars ; but in your eyes, 
those two stars to me how many heavens ! V ^ 

i.' Thou mirror of heaven. ^ 7 ! 

* Thou breathing star. ^ ^ 

You sway the empire of my soul by a glance. ^ 

Nature, jealous of her cunning, broke the mould in 
which she made your lovely form. 

J * When you breathe, air turns to love. / 

1 / 

y In your radiant eye love sits enthroned. 

Those eyes ravish me with a bright tyranny. 6 

The richest jewels borrow brightness when you wear ; 
them. S /y ' 

Your beauty is to me as the tints of the sun upon the 
opening rose, kissed by his beams in the early morn. ; 





When you open your eyes the sun shines forth. 

Wealth is an empty glitter without thee. 

t/vour sweet smile has power to chase away d^’ection. 6^ 

Thou art my Eden of repose. ^ ^ j 

I think of thee with many a tender ecstasy. , 

Thou art to me more beautiful than Orient pearls em- 
bedded in their shells. 7/ 


You are to me a power of meekness on a stem of 
grace. 7 

Where could I select the rosiest Jiues to emulate thy 
bloom? ) 


i Thou art to me the first and best original of all fair 
copies. 

Those sweet eyes of yours let out more light than they 
take in. ) o 

I Your rich beauty is a mint for others to gather their 
charms from. 7 o 

Thou art to me queen of the wealth of beauty. *7 7 

II 





I have ever starry thoughts of thee. ^ % 

The tide of my heart’s love surges towards thee. ^ ^ 

Thou art the sweet and gentle spirit of my ideal. ^ 

>-XThou art to me as the morn-kissing breath. ^ 

Where thou art, the air seems fed with honeyed fra- ^ 
grance. 'I 


My very being warbles into songs of thee. / 




When night’s soft silence embalms the world, I dream 
of thee. / 

In your absence my heart ’s brimful of thoughts of 
thee. ^ 

Thou art to me as a flower that never changeth 
hue. 

d/ When I think of thee, my life is as near to heaven as 
are the stars. ^ 

I’ll talk with thee till morn unbar her golden gate. > 

The hours I spend with you are golden with fair 
thoughts. O' 4 
. ( 12 





To Her I Love Best. 


Thy harmony is universal love* > J 


^ You let love in upon the golden air. / “ 

g it is dawn on thy bright hair, 2^ 

Your presence is rife with sunlight. V 


S Your dear heart, that opens to me as a sweet flower, 
and never closes when I am near. v 

A You are to me as the path of the morning leading away 
< )) over the hills of happiness. / 

T* a 

^ M I see all beauty in the ray that beams from your smile. 

^ i vV 

I My love to you is self-kindling, quenchless as the 

S vestals flame, ^ 

The choir of your love keeps me in tune. / . 

^ * All my love beams out in the beauty of thy presence. ^ 

T A seraph’s choir would be imperfect without your voice. 
^ Thou art to me lovely as the sunbeams of heaven/', " \ 


More lovely beams thy lucid eye to me, than all the 
lustrous orbs of night. 

13 


Thou art lovely to me as the blush that breaks the day. 

Thou art to me as the early spring. J 

Not Florals self more lovely smiles, when her opening 
bosom heavenly fragrance breathes, 

^ The beauteous blossoms of the fragrant spring are not 
so lovely to me. / // 

flj You are as lovely to me as a mountain flower just 
?n tinged with the glory of the sun on its dewy bloom, //r^ 

g You are to me as the fragrance of a flower in the soft 
ij glow of eve. 

^ ^ Thou art to me as some rare flmver ; and as you open 
^ to me, my soul is filled with a delicious odour./ / ^ 

When I behold thee, love lingers — lingers in a mazy 
I dream. /' Jf 

^ Thou art to me an ethereal essence interspersed 

! through my life. / / / 

/ / I 

Love betters what is best. * 


Love gilds every object that bears a relation to the 
object beloved. // 3 


Thou art to me the nestling covert of my soul. ) 

True love makes every task easy, every burden light.//, 

,^/Her voice is sweeter than the lark’s wild melody,/ 

The sense of duty with love makes love flame higher, 
as the grass grows more vigorously round a stone. / / y 

■/f 


-l'*, { A- 1 


Henry Southgate. 






TH£J FIT(ST qiiAKCf; 



sooner met but they looked ; no sooner 
looked but they loved : * so wrote the wisest 
of men; and when he wrote it, it was not 


for his day only, but for all time. It still has its 


mystery of meaning; and the gentle loving glanoe 


of a beautiful woman has now, as ever, its wondrous 


power. 

This is the first entrance to the gate of love ; that 
look decides your future destiny, as it has thousands 
before. You see therein the wife of your future da3rs; 
and as in your heart of hearts you nestle towards her, 
the delightful prospect opens, and you feel a new 
life springing up within that you n^ever felt bdbra 
Nourish this thrill of the soul with pure thoughts. 






The Way to Woo and Win a Wife. 


Regard her as one upon whom God's signet is plainly 
set in her 'utter loveliness.* Mock not that beauty, 
reverence it, and regard it as the outward type of that 
which is more beauteous within. Wear that glance 
upon thy soul with a solemn gladness, and ever let 
thy endeavour be, to be worthy of her whom God has 
destined to be made worthy of you I 


Their eyes but met, and then were turn’d aside ; 

It was enough ! that mystic eloquence 
Unheard, yet visible, is deeply felt, 

And tells what else were incommunicable ; 

It is the voiceless language which the stars 
Speak to each other in the quiet night. 

Derozier. 


A pair of bright eyes with a dozen glances suffice to 
subdue a man ; to enslave him and inflame him, to make 
him even forget. They dazzle him so that the past be- 
comes straightway dim to him; and he so prizes them 
that he would give all his life to possess them. What is " 
the fondest love of dearest friends compared with this*j 
treasure ! Is memory as strong as expectancy ? fru^ion 
as hunger? gratitude as desire? I have looked at 
diamonds in the jewel rooms in Europe, and' thought how 
wars have been made about them; Mogul sovereigns 
t8 






The First Olance, 


deposed and strangled for them, or ransomed with them ; 
millions expended to buy them ; and daring lives in 
digging out the little shining toys that I value no more 
than the button in my hat And so there are other glitter- 
ing baubles (of rare water too) for which men have been 
set to kill and quarrel ever since mankind began ; and 
which last but for a score of years, when their sparkle is 
over. Where are those jewels now that beamed under 
Cleopatra’s forehead, or shone in the sockets of Helen ? 

Thackeray. 


The diamond dye in her een sae blue, 
Where laughing love sae wanton swims. 


Burns. 


Let me for ever gaze 

And bless the new-born glories that adorn thee ; 
From every blush that kindles in thy cheek, 

Ten thousand little loves and glances spring. 

Rowe. 

Bewitched by the magic of two hazel eyes, 

‘Skipsey. 


I Inregardful of aught else, beheld 

Her face, an<i:looking in her face, saw youth 

And beauty chiming in the light of youth, 

And seeing loved. 

Sawyer. 




Bewildered by white limbs and glittering eyes, 
Striving to learn love’s inmost mysteries. 

Morris. 

I owe full confidence to all she looks, 

For in her eye shines truth, and every beam 
Shoots confirmation round her. 


Look out, bright eyes, and bless the air ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Drawne with the powre of an heart -robbing eye. 

SPfeNSER. 

Mine eyes present me with a double doubling, 

For viewing both alike, hardly my mind supposes 
Whether the roses be your lips, or your lips the roses. 

WiLBYE. 

In the eye’s bright flash 
We can see the spirit speak ; 

And each passion of the soul 
Painted on the glowing cheek. 

Landon. 


I watch for glances every hour 
From your divine and lovely eyes. 


Lodge. 




^ Sweet, silent rhetoric of persuading eyes. 

"POOLE. 

Let me contemplate, 

With holy wonder season my access, 

And by degrees approach the sanctuary 
Of unmatch’d beauty, set in grace and goodness ; 
Amongst the daughters of men I have not found 
A more ^tholicat aspect. That eye 


Doth promise single life and meek obedience ; 
Upon those lips (the sweet first bud of youth) 

The holy dew of prayer lies, — like a pearl 
Dropt from the opening eyelids of the mom 
Upon the bashful rose. 

Middleton. 


Sweet to entrance 

The raptured soul by intermingling glance 
Of mutual bliss. 


Tighe. 


It is sweet to feel by what fine-spun threads our affec- 
tions are drawn together. 

Aerne. 


The sweet reliance of your gaze, 
Originates in gracious ways, 

And wins that trust, the trust repays. 


WOOLNER. 
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I look into thy heart with clear bright eyes, 

And leave it, full of happy memories. 

HpwELL. 

Ah, let me blameless gaze upon 
Features that seem at heart my own, 

Nor fear those watchful sentiments, 

Who charm the more their glance forbids ; 
Chaste glowing underneath their lids, 

With fire that draws while it repels. 

Emerson. 

Her great eyes, 

That sometimes turn’d half dizzily beneath 

The passionate lids, as faint, when she would speak. 

Had also in them hidden springs of mirth, 

Which under the dark lashes ever more 
Shook to her laugh, as when a bird flies low, 
Between the water and the willow leaves. 

And the shade quivers till he wins the light. 

Rossetti. 

Oh I ’tis so chaste, so touching, so refined, 

So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind I 
Were eyes melodious, and could music shower 
From orient rays, ne’er striking on a flower, 

Such heavenly music from that glance might rise, 
And angels own the music of the skies. 

Browning. 






The First Glance. 


iTour beauty takes prisoner the wild motioiis of the eye. 

Poole. 


^ Her glance, how wildly beautiful ! 


Byron, 


Love at first sight, first born, and heir to all. 

Tennyson. 

Thy lovely eyes, 

No other light shall guide my steps, 

Till thy bright beams arise. 

Moore. 

My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse ; 
And all my powers do their bestowing lose, 

Like vassalage at unawares encount’ring 
The eye of majesty. 

Shakspeare. 

The heart of thy sweetheart 
Recovers its brightness, 

And banishes sorrow, , 

Because of the brightness 
Of thy young eyes. 

Metastasio. 


I see love- thinkings light thine eye. 


Massey, 
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When eyes that erst could meet with ease, 

Do seek, yet seeking, shyly shun 
Ecstatic conscious unison ; 

The sure beginnings, say, be these, 

Prelusive to the strain of love. 

Which angels sing in heaven above. 

Crouch. 

Love lights upon the heart, and straight we feel 
More worlds of wealth gleam in a dark blue eye, 
Than in the rich heart of the deep deep sea. 

Smith. 

From thee, from thee, is caught the golden glow I 
Shed by thy gentle eyes ; 

It gives to flower and skies 
A bright new birth. 

ilEMANS. 

Oft when I look, I may descry 
A little face peep through that eye : 

Sure that’s the boy who wisely chose 
His throne among such beams as those, 

Which, if his quiver chance to fall, 

May serve for darts to kill withal. 

Carew. 


In one short glance whole volumes it avows. 

Browning. 
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I e'en sanctify that precious hour, 

When first my eyes her worshippers became. 

Moxon. 

Her beautiful sweet eyes 
Look’d out full lovingly on all the world. 

Oh ! tender as the deeps in yonder skies 
Their beaming. 

INGELOW. 

The eyes now languish in soft love, and seem 
Like lilies floating on bright summer’s stream ; 

And tell a tale that speech could .ne’er impart, 

Of kindest passion throbbing at the heart. 

Keats. 

Though her mien carries much more invitation than 
command, to behold her is an immediate check to ill- 
behaviour : to love her was a liberal education. 

Steele. 


Therewith cast I down mine eye again, 

Where, as I saw walking under the tower 
Full secretly ; now comen her to pleyne, 

The fairest or freshest young^ flower 
That e’er I saw, methought, before that hour, 
For which sudden abate, anon astart, 

The blood of all my body to my heart. 

King James the First. 




' 
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The past is in thy grace, sweetheart, 

The present in thine eyes ; 

But in thy voice the future thrills 
With all its harmonies. 

Thou showest God, in calm 6t mirth, 

There is a promise given 
In thy deep eyes, that love on earth 
Means endless joy in heaven. 

Leland. 


Oh ! the radiance of those eyes 
To me is more than paradise. 

Vedder. 


Oh ! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart ; 

As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought. 

As if the very lips and eyes, 

Predestined to have all our sighs ; 

And never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then I 

Moore. 


Looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth, 

A smile re-cures the wounding of a frown ; 

But blessed banquet that by love so thriveth. 

Shakspeare. 


Looks that made a sunshine in the shady jplace. 

J Spencer. 

Forgive me, if I cannot turn away 

From those sweet eyes that are my earthly heaven ; 

For they are guiding stars, benignly given 

To tempt my footsteps in the upward way. 

Angelo. 

He’ll stand and read, 

As ’twere my daughter’s eyes. 

Shakspeare. 

Only a look ! — but the look was love, 

And my heart was conquered outright ; 

This look, like the light, the cloud rifts among, 
Beamed down like a star in the night. 

Balfern. 

Looks that speak. 

Sheridan. 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 

Goldsmith. 

/ What dangerous action, stood it next to death, 

I Would I not undergo for one calm look ? 

^ Shakspeare. 
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Come what sorrow can, 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
« That one short minute gives me in her sight. 

^ Shakspeare. 

Not the dear moment I beheld thee first, 

When my fond soul stood hovering at my eyes, 
And every passage of my yielding heart 
Expanded wide to let the charmer in ,* 

Not scatter’d half the flames around my heart 
As I this moment feel. 

Goring. 

Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful. 

Shakspeare. 

, . Gazing down with timid grace, 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

A manly form at her side she saw. 

And joy was duty, and love was law. 

Whittier. 


From my first years my soul was fill’d with thee ; 
I saw thee— midst the flowers the lowly boy 
Tended, unmark’d by thee — a spirit of bloom, 
And joy, and freshness, as if spring itself 
^yere made a living thing, and wore thy shape I 
I saw thee, and the passionate heart of man 
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' Enter’d the breast of the wild dreaming boy, 

And from that hour I grew — what to the last 
I shall be — thine Adorer 1 Well, this love, 

Vain, frantic, guilty if thou wilt — ^became 
ATountain of Ambition and bright Hope ! 

I thought of tales, that by the winter hearth 
Old gossips tell — ^how maidens, sprung from kings, 
Have stoop’d from their high sphere I How love 
Levels all ranks, and lays. the shepherd’s crook 
Beside the sceptre I Thus I made my home 
In the soft palace of a fairy future. 

My father died, and I, the peasant-born, 

Was my own lord. Then did I seek to rise 
Out of the prison of my mean estate. 

And with such jewels as the exploring mind 
Brings from the caves of knowledge, buy my ransom 
From those twin jailors of the daring heart, 

Low birth, and iron fortune. — Thy bright image^ 
Glass’d in my soul, took all the hues of glory. 

And lured me on to those inspiring toils 
By which man masters man. — For thee I grew 
A midnight student o’er the dreams of sages — 

For thee I sought to borrow from each grace, 

And every muse, such attributes as lend 
Ideal charms to love — I thought of thee, 

And passion taught me poesy — of thee, 

And on the painter’s canvas grew the life 
Of beauty ; — art became the shadow 

Of the dear starlight of thy hauntingXSJi^lj 
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Men caird me vain— some mad — I heeded not, 

But still toird on, hoped on ; — for it was sweet — 

If not to win — to feel more worthy of thee ! 

Lytton. 

Sweetness, truth, and every grace 
Which time and use are wont to teach, 

« ! The eye may in a moment reach, 

^ , And read distinctly in her face. 

Waller. 

Thine eyes ! 

So rich their blue, heaven’s azure like a shade. 

Moir. 




ADjVlIl^ATIOK. 


7x(hIS is an absorbing passion,— -so full of all that 
I is lovely and true, that it breathes of the very 
heaven that it reflects. Love of the beautiful 
is a manifestation of the vast laws of nature, which, 
but for its appearance, had been for ever concealed 
from us. Beauty still lives, and still impresses us; 
^tis never desolate, but always has some, one to love 
and admire its sweet variety. Beauty is one of the 
realities of our being; instinct with life. All seems 
to flow into this one great heart ; into one swelling 
melody, which finds its overflow in admiration and 
wonder. We have all felt its influence ; and it centres 
in woman. No admiration is so full of tumultuous 
thought, as^ admiration born of loveliness and love. 
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Oh, that form ! 

That angel face, on which my dotage hung ! 

How have I gazed upon her, till my soul 
With very eagerness went forth to meet her, 

And issued at my eyes ! Was there a gem 
Which the sun ripens in the Indian mines, 

Or the rich bosom of the ocean yields ? 

What was there art could make or wealth could buy. 
Which I have left unsought to deck her beauty ? 

Rowe. 


Heaven shield thee for thine utter loveliness I 


Keats. 


i 

i 


Thy form is all humanity ! 

Thy soul all God’s ; in spirit and in form 
Both fair ! Thy cheek has the pale, pearly pink 
Of sea-shells— the world’s sweetest tints — as though 
You lived, one half might deem, on roses sopp’d 
In silver dew ! You speak as with the voice 
Of spheral harmony, which greets the soul 
When, at the hour of death, the saved one throws 
His sister angels near ! Your eye is as 
The golden fane the setting sun doth just 
Embrace, which shows, till heaven comes down again, 
All other lights but grades of gloom I Your dark. 
Long rolling locks are as a stream the slave 
Might search for gold, and searching find ! 

^ Bailey. 
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I am all love, and thou all over charms I 
Thou hast no equal ! a superior ray, 

Unrivaird as the light that rules the day. 

Lansdown. 


Words cannot paint thee, gentlest cynosure, 

Of all things lovely, in that loveliest form 
Souls wear the youth of woman’s brows as pure 
As Memphian skies that never knew a storm ! 
Lips with such sweetness in their honeyed deeps, 
As fills the rose in which a fairy sleeps. 

Bulwer. 


After you’re gone 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and search’d 
What stirr’d it so !-^I found it love. 

Philaster. 

Now know I what is love. 

Virgil. 

My life was of a piece 
Spirit in your service — dying at your feet. 

Don Sebastian. 

Face of her and grace of her whose gleaming 
Soothes my gentle spirit ir|^ dreaming ; 

Touch, the touch of her quick fingers, — 

Touch ths^ reach’d my soul, and bums and lingers ; 
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V ^Breath of her, and scent of her, and bliss of her ; 

^ Dream of her, and smile of her, and kiss of her I 
Soul beyond my soul, yet ever near it, 

My heart’s home, and haven of my spirit ; 

Joy of wind and wave, and cloud and blossom. 

Buchanan. 


Enrilie, that fairer was to scene 
Than is the lilie on hire stalk grene ; 

And frescher than the May with flowers newe : 

For with the rose colour strof hire hewe, 

I wot which was the fyner of hem two. 

Chaucer. 

There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple. 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with ’t. 

Shakspeare. 

A youth reclining at her side 
Gazed on her lucent loveliness ; 

With face averted, sought to hide 
The passion he could ill suppress. 

Lauder. 

Oh I she is all perfections, 

All that the blooming earth can send forth fair, 

All that the gaudy heavens could drop down glorious. 

- Lee. 


i^ 
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The blazing brightness of your beauties beam, 

The glorious light of thy sun-shining face 
To tell, were as to strive against the stream. 

Spenser. 

Through a cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine, 
Dark, with excessive bright, thy skirts appear. 

Milton. 


All that can please in earth or air 
Is but of thee a copy fair ; 

Thy beauty fills the world with light, 

Which without thee would sink in night. 

Bushe. 

Her beauty is of kind, her virtues from above, 
Happy is he that can attain her love. 

Earl of Kildare. 

A lavish planet reign’d when you were bom, 

And made you of such kindred mould to heaven, 
You seem more Heav’n’s than mine I 

Dryden. 

Ne’er was wrought 
A fitter, fairer dwelling-place 
For tranquil joy or holy thought. 
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This way you are fair, 

First pale you are, all delicate, 

Like the first sweetest leaf that shows 
Fruit-texture, and lets penetrate 
Through its pure secret to the flows 
Of inner feelings intricate 
That change and glow. 

O’Shaughnessy. 

I long not for the cherries on the tree 
So much as those which on thy lip I see ; 

And more affection bear I to the rose 
That on thy cheek than in a garden grows. 

Randolph. 

» You are 

; In gracious mind, in manners, and in person, 

' The perfect model of all female beauty ! 

Thomson. 

The bloom of op’ning flowers unsully^d beauty, 
Softness and sweetest innocence you' wear, 

You look like nature in the world^s first spring. 

Rowe. 


^Thy form is fresher than the morning rose 
When the dew wets its leaves : unstained and pure 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 

Thomson. 
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Her trumpet voice, still, still he seems to hear, 

Still the sweet accents charm his listening ear, 

Fawkes. 

s/Thy beauty sways my heart and charms my sight, 
Thy tongue is music, and thy smile delight. 

Savage. 

Thy beauty makes thy virtue lovelier still appear ; 
Thy virtue makes thy beauty more extremely fair. 

Miss Moore. 

Bright as the moon thou shin^st with silent light, 
And^charm my sense with wonder and delight. 

Congreve. 

ii 

Thou hast been, art, and evermore shall be 
My morning star, and thou must still shine on. 

Bradfield. 

Is it a fault my lifers bound up in thee ? 

That all my powers change with thy looks ? 

That my eyes gloat on thee when thouVt present, 
And ache and roll for light when thou'rt absent ? 

Steel. 

Loose now and then 

A scatter’d smile, and that I’ll live upon. 

Shakspeare. 
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You love her then ? 

Look ! if yon solid mountain were all gold, 

And each particular tree a band of jewels, 

And from its womb the Niebelungen hoard 
With elfin wardens called me, ‘ Leave thy love 
And be our master,^ I would not turn away — 

And know no wealth but her I 

" Kingsley. 

If from that bow, shaped so like beauty^s lip 
Strung with its string of pearls, thou wilt twang forth 
But one dart, fair into the mark I mean, 

Do it, and I will worship thee for ever ; 

Yea, I will give thee glory and a name 
Known, sunlike, in all nations. Heart, be still I 

Bailey. 


He who hath mark’d the opening love in spring, 
Hath seen but portion small of her I sing. 

Moxon. 

To his eye 

There was but one beloved face on earth, 

And that was shining on him. He had look'd 
Upon it till it could not pass away. 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers. 

She was his voice : he did not speak to her, 

But trembled on her words. She was his sight ; 

For his eye followed hers, and saw with hers, 

. ^ 
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Which cover’d all his objects. He had ceased 
To live within himself : she was his life, — 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all. Upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously. 

Byron. 


When love speechless is, it doth express 
A depth in love, and that depth bottomless. 

Now, since my love is tongueless, know me such 
Who speaks but little, ’cause I love so rnuch. 

Herrick. 


My life is one warm summer’s noon, 
That clasps thee in its throbbing light. 


Bennett. 


No beauteous blossom of the fragrant spring, 
Though the fair child of nature newly born, 

Can be so lovely. 

Otway. 


ng, I 

/ 


I languish with the fondness of my love. 

Still doat, and fain would keep thee to my heart. 
JOh ! thou’rt the very fountain of my joys. 

The spirit of my peace, my spring of life — 

All that my wishes would, or Heaven can give. 

Southern. 
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My joys are all derived from thee : 

Thou art their spring, their course : the rising dawn 
Looks clad alone, because it brings me thee. 

The noontide flows but at thy near approach ; 

The day and night, the seasons and their change, 
Borrow their beauties from thy pleasing presence. 

Beller. 


Tis not thy cheek’s soft blended hue ; 

’Tis not thine eye of heavenly blue ; 

’Tis not the radiance of thy brow, 

That thus would win or charm me now. 

It is thy heart’s warm light, that glows 
Like sunbeams on December snows. 

Callander, 


Let me not live, but thou art all enjoyment, 

So charming and so sweet, that not a day 
But whole eternity were well emplo/d 
To love thy each perfection as it ought. 

Dryden. 


In orbs of glory spirits live 
On such perfection. 


Knowles. 


Ah ! I remember — and how can I 

But evermore remember well — when first 

Our flame began : when scarce we knew what ’twas 
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The flame was felt : when, as we sat and sighed, 
And look’d upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we ail’d ; yet something we did ail, 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well ; 

And what was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, and look ; and thus, 
In the first garden of our simpleness, 

We spent our youth. 

Daniel. 

’Tis she, she only, that can make me blest. 

Empire and wealth, and all she brings beside, 

Are but the train and trappings of her love. 

Dryden. 

Oh that my soul might take its final station 
In her waved hair, her perfumed breath to sip. 

Or catch her blue eye’s fascination, 

Or meet by stealth her soft vermilion lip ! 

White. 

At the sight of her my soul dilates itself. 

As at the view of a long absent friend, 

Unsatiate with gazing. 

Dennis. 


Oh that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek ! 

Shakspeare. 
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The deep rich music, streams 
Of that entrancing voice, which could bestow 
rest to pleasure, and a balm to woe. 

Moir. 

Were I crown’d the most imperial monarch ; 

Thereof most worthy ; were I the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve : had force and knowledge 
More than was ever man’s — I would not prize them 
Without her love : for her, employ them all ; 
Commend them and condemn them to her service, 

Or to their own perdition. 

Shakspeare. 

Thy dimpling cheek and deep blue eye, 

Where tender thought and feeling lie ! 

Thine eyelid, like the evening cloud, 

That comes the star of love to shroud I 

Pringle. 

' Your beauty, which did haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of all the world, 

So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom. 

Shakspeare. 

For several virtues 

Have I liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d. 
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And put it to the foil : But you ! O you ! 

So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best. 

Shakspeare. 

It is not night when I do see thy face. 

Shakspeare. 


I 


Nor does this world lack worlds of company ; 

For you in my respect are all the world. 

Then how can it be said I am alone. 

When all the world is hefe to look on me ? 

Shakspeare. 

But you do not look altered — would you did ! 

Let me peruse the face where loveliness 
Stays, like the light after the sun is set. 

Sphered in the stillness of those heaven-blue eyes, 
The soul sits beautiful — the high white front. 
Smooth as the brow of Pallas, seems a temple 
Sacred to holy thinking — and those lips 
Wear the small smile of sleeping infancy, 

They are so innocent. Ah ! thou art still 
The same soft creature, in whose lovely form 
Virtue and beauty seemed as if they tried 
Which should excel the other. Thou hast got 
That brightness all around thee, that appeared 
An emanation of the soul, that loved 
To adorn its habitation with itself, 
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and, if needs be, would die for her also! I can 
conceive, nothing more beautiful thto first love. The 
girl wedded with your destiny passes by — sweetly fair 
to view ; fair by the light of an inward grace. The 
very mystery of beauty is there. Ever and anon heaven 
peeps through her eyes, and reflects its gentle glory 
upon her ever changeful face. Her sudden look of 
sweet surprise when she meets you : the blush of 
maidenhood on her cheek, more glorious than the 
y beams of the setting sun, mantling the dormant love 
that nestles within. She is to you as an opening 
flower. She stands on the threshold of her life. You 
behold her as a noble dower — the noblest the world 
can give. Approach her gently. In that young form 
all that is gobd, gentle, and fair dwells, nestling in her 
budding youth. The warmth of your love will be to 
her as the sun to the world, and so she shall open out 
into fullest grace. God’s last, best gift to man. 


Dost thou love me ? I know thou wilt say Ay, 
And I will take thy word. 

Shakspeare. 


a 


The greatest men the world did ever grace, 

Have still allowed to love the highest place. 

Earl of Orrery. 
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It is love which mostly destinates our life. 


Bailey. 




d 


But why stop to detail a cbnversation without special 
meaning or point, and that, even to the speakers them- 
selves, is careless and inconsequent ? If one could photo- 
graph a couple of souls peeping out from behind con- 
sciousness, and watching each other with swift electric 
comprehensive glances, and gathering in, unknown to 
their owners, a thousand little manifestations — the germs 
of sentiment which sooner or later will fructify into all 
the splendour of conscious passion. If one could photo- 
graph them, and a nice little vignette take the place of a 
long, wordy description, it would perhaps be worth while 
to make the attempt upon the reader^s sympathy. 

Mayo. 


Speak again ! The breath that telFs you love 
Approaches like the gentle winds, that move 
Over the tops of fragrant flowers, and bring, 

To the blest sense, their souls upon the wing, 

Howard. 


Oh, let me kneel and swear, 

And on thy hand seal my religious vow : 

Straight let the breath of God blow me from earth, 
Swept from the book of fame, forgotten even, 

If I prefer thee not I 

Lee. 
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* Wait till its glory fade ; that sun but burned 
To light your loveliness P The lady turned 
To me, flush’d by its lingering rays, 

Mute as a star. My frantic praise 

Fix’d wide her brightening gaze, 

When, rapt in resolution, I told all 

The mighty love I bore her ; how would I pall 

My very breath of life, if she 

For ever breathed not hers with me ; 

Could I a spirit be. 

How, vainly hoping to enrich her grace. 

What gems and wonders would I snatch from space- 
Would back from the vague distance beat, 

Glowing with joy her smile to meet. 

And heap them round her feet 1 

Her waist shook to my arm. She bow’d her head 
To mine in silence, and my fears had fled — 

(Just then we heard a tolling bell). 

Ah, no ; it is not right to tell ; 

But I remember well. 


How dear the pressure of her warm young breast 
Against^my own, her home ; how proud and blest 
I stood, and felt her trickling tears. 

While proudly murmuring in her ears 
The hopes of distant years. 
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The rest I keep : a holy charm, a source 
Of secret strength and comfort on my course. 

Her glory left my pathway bright, 

And stars on stars throughout the night 
Came blooming into light. 

WOOLNER. 

When love’s well-timed, ’tis not a fault to love. 

The strong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wise 
Sink in the soft captivity together. 

Addison. 

I Leave thee ! forget thee ! blot thee from my heart I 
^rase the dear impression of thy charms ! 

Sooner thou’lt see me breathless, pale, and dead, 
Entomb’d in the cold bosom of the earth. 

Goring. 

To thee my secret soul more lowly bends, 

Than forms of outward worship can express. 


By Heaven, the girl is wondrous fair ! 
Of all IVe seen, beyond compare. 

So sweetly virtuous and pure ; 

And yet a little spry, be sure ! 

The lip so red, the cheek’s clear da^^ ^ 
ril not forget while the world rolls on ! 


Goethe. 
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In my heart, 

Bared full before thee, to the essence fine 
Wherewith, by whisperings of my Maker’s breath, 
These stars of my new life are now inspired. 

In this pure essence shall thy treasured love 
Receive my adoration, and the thoughts 
Of thee shall open ever in my mind, 

Like the bland meads in flower, when thou appearest. 

Horne. 


So will I love, words cannot speak how well 1 
No pious son e’er loved his mother more 
Than I my dear Jocasta I 


Sweet lady ! should I tell thee that I love ? 

But less divine 

I may not think thee than thy looks approve : 

For never did the Idalian goddess move 
In more excelling beauty, self-create, 

Than thou — a maiden of earth’s low estate — 

In thy meek majesty of quiet love 1 
N or deem this simple homage little worth. 
Because unto ideal virtues given. 

If on thy face — and be the sin forgiven ! — 

I trace the soul of some celestial birth. 

Marvel not, lady ! for we know of heaven 
But by the faith we realize of earth ! 

Triebner. 
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There may be forms more beautiful, 
And souls of sunnier shine ; 

But none, O none, so deal: to me 
As thou, sweet love of mine I 


Massey, 


Oh I let me rather urge a gentler theme. 

And tell me how thou’rt shrined within my soul : 
How, since we met in childhood’s happy years. 

Thy image, like a star, hath lit my path. 

Ballantyne. " 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart ! 

Shakspeare. 
My eye 

Ne’er gazed with joy on any other form. 

Witness, ye powers, who view our inmost thoughts, 
And see the mind yet rising into action. 

Did I e’er think^of happiness without thee. 

Or feel a grief but as it gave thee pain ? 

Francis. 


I know that thou dost love me. I in vain 
Strive to love aught of earth or heaven but thee. 
Thou art my first, last, only love ! 

Like stars, 

A thousand sweet, and bright, and wondrous fair, 
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A thousand deathless miracles of beauty, 

They shall ever pass at all but eyeless distance, 
And never mix with thy love ; but be lost 
All meanly in its moonlike lustrousness ! 

Bailey. 

The fountains mingle with the river. 

And the rivers with the ocean ; 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet commotion. 

5 Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle ; 

Why not I with thine ? 

See, the mountains kiss high heaven. 

And the waves clasp one another ; 

No sister flower would be forgiven 
j If it disdained its brother. 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kis^ the sea ; 

What are all these kissings worth. 

If thou kiss not me ? 

Shelley. 


For when love took his station in my heart. 

He stood before me and' suggested thoughts 
Unto my mind, which since have seldom slept. 

Dante. 
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‘ Not so I ^ cried Arthur, as his loyal knee 
Bent to the earth, and with the knightly truth 
Of his right hand h^ clasp’d her own ; ‘ To be 
Thine evermore ; youth mingled with thy youth, 
Age with thine age ; in thy grave mine ; above, 
Soul with thy soul ! ’ 

Lytton. 


Oh ! I behold thee as my pledge of happiness. 

And know none fair, none excellent beside thee ! 

I still will love thee with unwearied constancy 
^Through every season, every change of life ; 

’Through wrinkled age, through sickness and misfortune ! 

Rowe. 


And what am I to you ? a steady hand 
To hold ; a stedfast heart to trust withal : 
Merely a man that loves you, and will stand 
By you, whatever befall. 

Ingelow. 


Live ! live ! and reign for ever in my bosom. 
Safe and unri vail’d there possess thy own. 
And you, ye brighter of the stars above, 

Ye saints that once were women here below, 
Be witness of the truth, the holy friendship 
Which here to this my other self I vow : 

If I not hold her nearer to my soul 
Than every other joy the world can give, 
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Let poverty, deformity and shame, 

Distraction and despair, seize me on earth ; 

Let not my faithless ghost have peace hereafter, 
Nor taste the bliss of your celestial love. 

Rowe. 

0 my soul’s joy ! 

If after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken’d death ; 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympian high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven I If I were now to die, 
’Twere now to be most happy ; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Shakspeare. 

For me be witness, all ye host of heaven, 

That thou art dear to me ; 

Dearer than day to one whom sight must leave ! 
Dearer than life to one who fears to die I 

Lee. 


I love you for the sake of what you are. 


INGELOW. 












B£;TP(0TH£;D. 


O THAT our future may copy this fair text | 
Betrothed ! What a world of meaniug in that 
word ! What a double life~the ideal of your 
ministering angel realized ! You are no longer alone. 
You have won your lady’s faith as a noble and lofty 
thing. Bravely, as for life and death, and with the 
loyalty of a true man. Henceforth lead her on. 
Speak lovingly to her. Guard her by your truthful 
words — free from flattery — full of consolation and joy. 
Then, by your truth, she shall be true. True genuine 
Idve is always built upon esteem. Not that a man 
can argue himself into love, but that a constant inter- 
course with an amiable woman will lead him into a 
contemplation of her excellent qualities, which will 
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insensibly win her heart before he is himself aware of 
it, and beget all those hopes and fears which are the 
natural attendants on a true passion. 


She loves me then I 
She who to me was as a nightingale 
That sings in magic gardens, rock-beleaguer'd, 

To passing angels melancholy music, — 

Whose dark eyes hung like far-off evening stars 
Through rosy-cushion^d windows, coldly shining, 
Down from the cloud-world of her unknown fancy, — 
She for whom holiest touch of holiest knight 
Seem’d all too gross — who might have been a saint, 
And companied with angels, — thus to-pluck 
The sp6tless rose of her own maidenhood 
To give it unto me 1 

Kingsley. 


Blessed as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, 

And hears and sees thee all the while, 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

’Twas this deprived my soul of rest, 
And raised such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gazed in transports tossed. 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost. 



Betrothed. 

My bosom glowed ; the subtle flame 
Ran quickly through my vital frame ; 

0*er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

In deadly damps my limbs were chilled, 

My blood with gentle horrors thrilled ; 

My feeble pulse forgot to play ; 

I fainted, sank, and died away. 

Sappho, translated by 
A mbrose Philips^ 1675-1 749. 

Listen the flowers that word to learn 
Which the little sweet mouth must say to me. 
Faintly it flutters the fairy fern, 

What will it be ? Oh I what will it be ? 

Tender the gleam in those eyes. of light, 

As she says the best thing said to-night ! 

Collins. 


Speak it not lightly ! His a holy thing — 

A bond enduring through long distant years, 
When joy o'er thine abode is hovering, 

Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears-r- 
Recorded by an angel’s pen on high, 

And must be question’d in eternity ! 

Speak it not lightly ! — though the young and gay 
Are thronging round thee now with tones of mirth, 
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Let not the holy promise of to-day 
Fade like the clouds that with the morn have birth ; 
But ever bright and sacred may it be, 

Stored in the treasure cell of memory. 

Life will not prove all sunshine, — there will come 
Dark hours for all. Oh ! will ye, when the night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 

Love as ye did in times when calm and bright 
Seem’d the sure path ye trod, untouch’d by care, 

And deem’d the future, like the present, fair ? 

Eyes that now beam with health may yet grow dim, 
And cheeks of rose forget their early glow ; 

Languor and pain assail each active limb, 

And lay, perchance, some worshipp’d beauty low ; 
Then, will ye gaze upon the alter’d brow 
And love as fondly, faithfully as now ? 

Should fortune frown on your defenceless head ; 

Should storms o’ertake your bark on life’s dark sea ; 
Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread 
When Hope her syren strain sang joyously ; 

Will ye look up, though clouds your sky o’ercast, 

And say, together we will tide the blast ? 


Bryant. 


C0UT^T3HIP. 


I T was very beautiful to see how those two young 
lovers adjusted themselves, he steadying into 
his place of master and ruler, she as naturally 
■taking hers of the one to be guided. I did not know 
there was so much tender authority about him. I 
could not have thought there had been such willing- 
ness to be led in her. I suppose it was because they 
belonged to each other. The colours of their minds 
so contrasted, that each came out in new beauty. 
Each was the complement of the otlier, or, subtly 
interpenetrating, formed a new tint, whilst that which 
they possessed independently retained its own original 
beauty. I used to amuse myself sometimes by specu- 
lating as to the effect which a character like Birdie^s 
would have had upon John Elphinston, or one like 


Ted Ullatliome’s upon Tyne, had unkmdly_ circuia^ 
stances forced them together. I thought what these 
four people might have become; how the good in 
them would have withered for lack of companionship, 
how the worst in each would have come out. I began 
to wonder whether there is not a chemistry of mind as 
well as matter, and whether all the misunderstandings 
and disturbances and commotions one meets with in 
domestic life, do not arise from certain elements of 
character having been deposited in the wrong place. 
For instance, you take a phial ot some thick, muddy 
fluid — a fluid which is not to blame for being thick, 
but is thick simply because it cannot help itself — you 
put a few drops of something else into it ; the muddy 
particles precipitate, and in a moment or two all is 
clear — transparent as the purest water. You might 
have put other drops in, which, instead of producing 
any such effect, would have quietly gone down to the 
bottom, with no result at all ; or you might have taken 
a phial of perfectly clear fluid, and the very drops 
which precipitated the muddiness in the dirty phial 
would have made a storm of effervescence in the clear 
one, and finally burst it in pieces. The simple fact 
of putting the right drops in the right phial make' all 
the difference. Perhaps human characters are acted 
upon in the same way. Perhaps one spirit brought 


into contact with another might precipitate its follies, 
and produce clearness where before all had been con- 
fusion. Perhaps the very same spirit brought into 
contact with another spirit, which did not need such 
treatment, would produce nothing but effervescence 
and explosion. Perhaps two spirits who have neither 
affinity nor repulsion come together, and live for a 
whole life side by side in the same phial without exer- 
cising any influence upon each other for good or evil ; 
whereas the two, if brought into contact with different 
elements, might have created entirely new combina- 
tions of character. How far these laws of spiritual 
chemistry may be fixed, and how far people may learn 
what elements of character in other people will enter 
into union with their own, producing pleasing combi- 
nations, or what, by power of repulsion, would ensure 
discord and ultimate destruction, would perhaps be 
an interesting ,3tudy, and one of much importance to 
the peace of families. John Elphinston and Tyne 
seemed to haye come to a satisfactory conclusion on 
the subject . — The Author of ^ Janita' s Cross, ^ 1^75. 


Won by the charm 
Of goodness irresistible, and all 
In sweet disorder lost, she blush'd consent. 

Thomson. 
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Yester evening she spake twice my name, 

Meaning another’s. Hence am I most proud, 
Hence potent ; hence such bliss it is to love. 

With smallest thought of being loved again ; 

That though I know not how this heaven on earth ' 
Can change to one still heavenlier, nor less holy. 

I am caught up, like saints in ecstasies, 

Above the ground : tread air, see not the sweets 
Through which I pass, for sweetness of delight. 
And, hugging to my secret heart one bosom, 

I live as though the earth held but two faces, 

And mine perpetually look’d on hers. 

Hunt. 

Days pass’d, and now my patient steps 
That maiden’s walks attend : 

My vows had reach’d that maiden’s ear, 

Ay, e’er she ca’d me friend. 

An’ I was bless’d, as bless’d can be ; 

The fond, daft dreamer Hope 
Ne’er dream’d o’ happier days than mine. 

Or joys o’ ampler scope. 

Henrison. 


^ Wooing thee, I found thee of more value 
^ Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealed bags ; 
And ’tis the very riches of thyself 
I That now I aim at. 

Shakspeare. 
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Oh joy I to know there’s one fond heart 
Beats ever true to me ; 

It sets mine leaping like a lyre 
In sweetest melody. 

My soul, up-springs a deity ! 

To hear her voice divine ; 

And dear, oh, very dear to me, 

Is this sweet love of mine ! 


Massey. 


Her lips were parted, and the measured breatja 
Was now heard there. Her dark and intricate eyes, 
Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death, 

■ Absorb’d the glories of the burning skies. 

Which, mingling with her heart’s deep ecstasies. 

Burst from her looks and gestures ; — and a Jight 

Of liquid tenderness, like love, did rise 

From her whole frame. — An atmosphere which quite 

Array’d her in its beams, tremulous and soft and bright. 

Shelley, 

Halbert . Helen, no — ' 

It is a dream ; your heart is mine, mine only, — 
ril read it here ; you have not pledged its faith 
To — any other? ^ 

Helen, No; not yet, 1 , 

Halbert Thank God I \ 

Then you are mine : we have been betrothed for years. 
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Helm. Would it had been so 1 

Halbert You desire it ? 

Helen, Yes ; 

I then had kept such watch upon my soul, 

As had not let the shadow of a thought 
Fall on your image there ; but not a word 
Of courtship pass’d between us. 

Halbert, Not a word. 

Words are for lighter loves, that spread their films 
Of g'lossy threads, which while the air’s serene 
Hang gracefully, and sparkle in the sun 
Of fortune, or reflect the fainter beams 
Which moonlight fancy sheds ; — but ours — yes, ours !— 
Was woven with the toughest yam of life, 

For it was blended with the noblest things 
We lived for ; with the majesties of old, 

The sable train of 'mighty griefs o’erarch’d 
By Time’s deep shadows ; with the fate of kings, — 

A glorious dynasty — for ever crush’d 

With the great sentiments which made them strong 

In the aflections of mankind ; — with grief 

For rock-enthroned Scotland ; with poor fortune 

Shared cheerfully ; with high resolves ; with thoughts 

Of death, and with hopes that cannot die. 

Helen, What shall I do ? 

Halbert, Hear me while I invoke 

The spirit of one moment to attest, 

In the great eye of love-approving Heaven, 

We are each other’s. When a fragile bark 
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Convey’d our little household to partake 
The blessing that yet lingers o’er the shrine 
Of desolate Iona, the faint breath 
Of evening wafted us through cluster’d piles 
Of gently-moulded columns, which the sea — 
Softening from tenderest green to foam more white 
Than snow-wreaths on a marble ridge-fillumed 
As ’twould dissolve and win them ; — till a cave, 

The glorious work of angel architects 
Sent on commission to the sacred isle, — 

From which, as from a fountain, God’s own light 
Stream’d o’er dark Europe — in its fretted span 
Embraced us. — Pedestals of glistening black 
Rose, as if waiting for the airy tread 
Of some enraptured seraph who might pause, 

To see blue Ocean through the sculptured ribs 
Of the tall archway’s curve, delight todend 
His vastness to the lovely. We were charm’d, 

,Not awe-struck for The Beautiful was there 
Triumphant in its palace. As we gazed, 

Rapt and enamour’d, our small vessel struck 
The cavern’s side, and by a shock which seem’d 
The last that we should suffer, you were thrown 
Upon my neck. — You clasp’d me then ; and shared 
One thought of love and heaven I 
Helm, Am I indeed 

Faithless, yet knew it not ? My soul’s perplex’d ; — 
Distracted* Whither shall it turn ? — To you 1 — 

Be you its arbiter. Of you I ask. 


I 
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In your own clear simplicity of heart, 

Did you believe me yours ? 

Halbert, Yes ; and you are ; 

With this sweet token I assure you mine. 

{Places a ring on her finger. 
In sight of angels. Bless you ! 

Helen, It is done, — 

I dare not, cannot, tear this ring away. 

Talfourd. 

His young lip thank’d it with a grateful kiss, \ 

And then, abash’d at its own joy, withdrew, fi 

^ Byron. 

My true heart and service vow’d, shall last time out of 
fi mind, 

And still remain as thine by doom, as Cupid hath assign’d 
My faith to lure 1 I vow to thee my troth, thou know’st 
too well. 

My goods, my friends, my life, is thine ; what need I more 
to tell ? 

I am not mine, but thine : I vow, thy bests I will obey. 
And serve thee as a servant ought, in pleasing, if I may ; 
.And sith I have no flying wings, to serve thee as I wish, 
No fins to cut the silver streams, as doth the gliding fish, 
Wherefore leave now forgetfulness, and send again to me, 
And strain thy azure veins to write, that I may greeting 
see. 

Edwards. 
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40 

Oh lov€, requited love ! how fine thy thrills 
That shake the trembling flame with ecstasy ! 

Ev’n every vein celestial pleasure fills, 

And inexpressive bliss is in each sigh. 

Brydges. 


Thou sweetest thing 

That e^er did fix its lightly-fibred spray 

To the rude rock. — Ah 1 wouldst thou cling to me ? 

Rough and storm-worn I am ; yet, love me as 

Thou truly dost, I will love thee again 

With true and honest heart, though all unmeet 

To be the mate of such sweet gentleman. 

Joanna Baillie. 


Supremely happy in the awakened power 
Of giving joy. 

Thomson. 

With thee conversing, I forget all time, 

All seasons and their change, — all please alike. 

Milton. 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments ; love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

Oh no. It is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken. 
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It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose works unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s foot, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come. 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom ; 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

O must thou have my love, dear, commingled with thy 
soul ? 

Red glows the cheek, and warm the hand, the part is in 
J the whole. 

JNor hands nor cheeks keep separate when soul is join’d 
to soul. 

Browning. 

As falls the flooding moonlight round me. 

Fall heaven’s best joys on thy beloved head! 

May cares that harrow, and may griefs that wound me. 
Flee from thy path and bed. 

Be every thought that lies, and hour that flies, 

Sweet as thy smile, and radiant as thine eyes. 

D. M. Moir. 


Take my faith by changes unremoved 
To thy last hour of age and being beloved ! 

Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
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They had not spoken ; but they felt allured, 

As if their souls and fips each other beckon^ ; 

Which being joined, like swarming bees they clung, — \ 
Their hearts the flowers from whence the honey sprung 

Byron. 


i 


I had so fix^d my heart upon her, 

That whensoever I framed a scheme oflife, 

For time to come she was my only joy. 

With which I used to sweeten future cares. 

I fancied pleasures ; none but one who loves 
And doats as I did, can imagine like them. 

Otway. 


I 


It is a gentle and affectionate thought, 

That in immeasurable heights above us, 

At our first birth the wreath of lovd was woven 
With sparkling stars for flowers. 

Coleridge. 


i 


Come, let me take take thee to my heart. 
An' pledge we ne’er shall sunder ; 

An’ I shall spurn as vilest dust 
The world’s wealth an’ grandeur. 

An’ do I hear my Jeanie own 
That equal transports move her ? 

I ask for dearest life alone 
That I may live to love her ! 


¥1 
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Oh ! there is one affection which no stain 
Of earth can ever darken — when two find, 

The softer and the manlier, that a chain 
Of kindred taste has fasten’d mind to mind. 

’Tis an attraction from all sense refined ; 

The good can only know it, ’Tis not blind 

As love is, unto baseness ; its desire 

Is but with hands entwined to lift our being higher, 

Percival. 

Love is, or ought to be, our greatest bliss, 

Since every other joy, how dear soever, 

Gives way to that, and we leave all for love. 


^1 
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Pii^$T k:i$3. 


■y OVE gives as well as takes; and no sweeter 
1 y token under heaven than that most sweet 
induction — a kiss. All understanc>i' it ; all 
come ta feel how far above fancy, pride, and 
fickleness, earthly pleasure, or all imagined good, 
is the warm breath of a first kiss. Affection’s seal 
ever since the world held two. What a speaking 
silence ! what a dumb confession ! when the heart 
is too full to do aught else, it is the dearest token of 
young love — it is passion’s birth. A chaste conces- 
sion betokening the dawn of a brighter day. No 
words can speak so pure a language, so thrilling, 
so sincere as a kiss. 


The Way to Woo and Win a Wife. 


[ (i.) Among thy fancies, tell me this : 

What is the thing we call a kiss ? — 
, (2.) I shall resolve ye what it is ; 


^ It is a creature bom and bred 
Between the lips, all cherry red ; 

\ By love and warm desires fed ; 

{Chorus ) — And makes more soft the bridal bed. 

It is an active flame, that flies 
First to the babies of the eyes, 

And charms them there with lullabies ; 
{Chorus ) — And stills the bride, too, when she cries. 

Then to the chin, the cheek, the ear, 

•It frisks and flies : now here, now there ; 
^Tis now far off, and then ’tis near ; 

{Chorus ) — And here, and there, and everywhere. 

(i.). Has it a speaking virtue? (2.) Yes. 

(i.) How speaks it, say? (2.) Do you but this, 
Part your joined lips, then speaks your kiss ; 
{Chorus ) — And this love’s sweetest language is. 


(i.) Has it a body? (2.) Ay, and wings, 

With thousand rare encolourings ; 

And as it flies, it gently sings. 

I {Chorus ) — Love honey yields, but never stings. 

I Robert Herrick, 1591. 
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Her impressive kisses did inspire. 

Marmion. 


^ Love’s first snowdrop, virgin kiss. 


Burns. 


Some say that hissing’s a sin, 

But I think it’s nane ava ; 

For kissing has wonn’d in this warld 
Since ever that there was twa. 

Oh, if it wasna lawfu’, 

Lawyers wadna allow it ; 

If it was not holy, 

Ministers wadna do it ; 

^ If it wasna modest, 

Maidens wadna tak’ it ; 

If it wasna plenty, 

Puir folk wadna get it. 


Burns. 


Now gentle sleep hath closed up those eyes 
Which, waking, kept my boldest thoughts in awe ; 
And free access unto that sweet lip lies. 

From whence I long the rosy breath to draw. 
Methinks no wrong it were, if I should steal 
From those two melting rubies, one poor kiss ; 
None sees the theft that would the theft reveal. 
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Nor rob her I of ought what she can miss : 

Nay — should I twenty kisses take away, 

There would be little sign I would do so ; 

Why then should I this robbery delay ? 

Oh, she may wake, and therewith angry grow I 
Well, if she do, Fll back restore that one, 

And twenty hundred thousand more for loati. 

Geo. Wither. 


A kiss fairly electrifies you ; it warms your blood, and 
sets your heart a-beating like a brass drum, and malces 
your eyes twinkle like stars in a frosty night. It ain^t a 
thing ever to be forgot. No language can express it, no 
letters will give the sound. Then, what in natur’ is equal 
to the flavour of it 1 What an aroma it has ! How 
spiritual it is ! It ain’t gross, for you can’t feed on it ; 
it don’t cloy, for the palate ain’t required to test its taste. 
It is neither visible, nor tangible, nor portable, nor trans- 
ferable. It is not a substance, nor a liquid, nor a vapour. 
It has neither colour nor form ; imagination can’t con- 
ceive it. It can’t be imitated or forged. It is confined 
to no clime or countiy, but is ubiquitous. It is disem- 
bodied when completed, but is instantly reproduced, and 
so is immortal. It is as old as the creation, and yet is 
as young and fresh as ever. It pre-existed, still exists, 
and always will exist. It pervades all nature. The 
breeze, as it passes, kisses the rose, and the pendant 
vine stoops down and hides with its tendrils its blushes, 
as it kisses the limpid stream that waits in an eddy to 






meet it, and raises its tiny waves, like anxious lips, to 
receive it Depend upon it, Eve learned it in Paradise, 
and was taught its beauties, virtues, and varieties by an 
angel, there is something so transcendent in it. How 
it is adapted to all circumstances ! There is the kiss 
of welcome and of parting ; the long, lingering, loving, 
present one ; the stolen, or the mutual one ; the kiss of 
love, of joy, and of sorrow ; the seal of promise, and the 
receipt of fulfilment. Is it strange, therefore, that a 
woman is invincible, whose armoury consists of kisses, 
smiles, sighs, and tears ? 

Haliburton. 

It is permitted to kiss chastely those we love, the 
custom of the world having made it pass for a mark 
of amity" which may be given and taken without 
scandal. 

The kisses of lovers^ are different, nor ought to be too 
much indulged, lest they become injurious to the purity 
of their passion. 

Thrasibulus, being enamoured of the daughter of 
Pisistratus, happening to meet her, gave he^a kiss; 
at which her mother was so much offendedAhat she 
demanded revenge of her husband ; to whicl/he wisely 
answered, If we hate those who love us, what shall we 
do to those who hate us? And instead of resenting 
what Thrasibulus had done, rewarded his passion by 
giving him his daughter. 

Plutarch in the notable Sajytn^s ofKin^s. 
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\ 111 number so many vermeil kisses, 
* Envy can never count our blisses. 


Moore. 


Oh that joy so soon should waste ! 

Or so sweet a bliss 
As a kiss 

Might not for ever last ! 

So sugar’d, so melting, so soft, so delicious, 
The dew that lies on roses, 

When the Morn herself discloses, 

Is not so precious. 

Oh, rather than I would it smother. 

Were I to taste such another. 

It should be my wishing 
That I might die kissing. 

Ben Jonson. 


Breathing 

As from an infant’s lips, a timid kiss. 


Wilson. 


I can express no kinder sign of love 
Than this kind kiss. 


Shakspeare. 


Many a chaste kiss given 
\ In hope of coming happiness. 

V ■ 


Fletcher. 




First Kiss. 


Fragrant kisses, and the rest ajnong,' 

One honey kiss. 

Marmion. 

These lips, too, with close, warm kisses strove 
To whisper something more than sister’s love. 

Oldham. 

» The ruffling dalliance, and the kindling kiss. 

Pauling. 


[ Moments of joy are like Lesbia’s kisses, 
Too quick and sweet to be reckoned. 

Moore. 


Ruby lips indulge a mutual kiss. 

And blush luxuriant in their envied bliss. 

Pattison. 


Even thy soothing kiss, 0 Venus, dies 1 


POLWHILE. 


fAn age of pleasure in each- generous kiss ; 

Years of delight in moments. 

m POMFRET. 


^yith many a glowing kiss, 
Eugenia’s lip has sealed your bliss. 
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■J I Embrace his deare with many a friendly kisse. 

Drayton. 

/ Sighs and whispers, murmuring kisses, 

I All ye blandishments of art. 

Elton. 

k 

/ / Around my neck her snowy arms she throws. 

I And to my lips with nestling kisses glows. 

Garth. 

I Sweetheart, I were unmannerly to take you out, 
'I And not to kiss you. 

Shakspeare. 

/ By her fair hand she swears 

I One sweet kiss shall |>ay this countless debt. 

Shakspeare. 


/ Come, my sweet Corinna, come. 
With thv sweet and nerfumed ki 


With thy sweet and perfumed kisses . . . 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 


This kiss indeed is sweet, — pray God 
No sin lie under it. 


Beaum. 


Kiss softer than a southern wind. 


Centlivre. 




First Kiss. 


0 




Will you acknowledge your time recompensed ? 
Yes, by this honest kiss. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

( The kiss so guiltless and refined, 

That lave each warmer wish forbore. 

Byron. 

I Thy soul’s chaste kisses were for virtue’s sake. 

* Chapman. 

I Sweet are thy freshest kisses. 

Cowley. 

j Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their nest. 

Byron. 

( You shall not only from her lip taste cherries, 

But she shall plant them with a loving kiss. 

Shirley. 




Bep-utiful, eager, triumphant, he leapt back again to 
his treasure, 

Leapt ba.ck again, full bldst, towards arms spread 
wide to receive him. 

Brimful of honour he clasp’d, and brimful of love 
she caress’d him, 

Answering lip with lip. 

NAWAB SAkAK Kingsley. 
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In moist nectar kisses thou dost pledge me.- 

Marlowe. 


I ril number so many honeyed kisses, 

No tongue shall tell the sum but mine. 

Moore. 

^ Upon thy cheek I lay this zealous kiss, 

As seal 

Shakspeare. 


A burning kiss, 

/ Glows the sweet pledge of promised bliss. 


Herbert. 


Warm were her lips, and every printed kiss 
With melting touches met. 

Hopkins. 

Her engaging smile, her look 
Of meek affection, her impassioned kiss. 

Hurdis. 

'ly I I’ll seal thy loving lips with this close kiss. 


Steals ambrosial bliss, 
And soft imprints the charming kiss. 


Lloyd. 




With a kiss her lips he sweetly press’d— 

Most blessed kiss. 

Spenser. 

Methinks yet on my cheek thy breathing lingers, 
As fondly leant to thine 

D. M. Moir. 

Kisses, when the heart on one wild leap, 

Hung tranced from all pulsation, as above 
The heavens between their fairy fleeces pale, 

Sow’d all their mystic gulfs with fleeting stars 

Tennyson. 

In the bright transfigurement of Love did shine 
Wondrously each on each, and wed 
Their perfect emanating bliss, 

In ways of an eternal kiss. 

O’Shaughnessy. 

Oh I let me live for ever on these lips ; 

The nectar of the gods to these is tasteless. 

Dryden. 

When in the dark hours (we two alone) 

Close-kiss’d and eloquent of still replies, 

Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage lies, 

And my soul only sees thy soul its own. 

D. G. Rossetti. 
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Such innocent kisses, you’d have thought 
You had seen turtles billing. 

Randolph. 


There snatch the fleeting bliss, 

The tender whisper, and the balmy kiss. 


JENVNS. 


Each kiss 

I Which dwelleth on thy lips, so very teasing. 


Wolcott. 


Nature, that gave the bee so featea grace 
To find honey of so wondrous fashion ; 

Hath taught the spyder, out of the same place. 

To fetch poyson by strange alteration. 

Though this be strange, it is a stranger case 
With one kiss, by a secret operation, 

Both these at once, in those your lips to finde, 

In change whereof I leave my heart behind e. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt. 


May I taste 

The nectar of her lip ? I do not give it 
The praise it merits ; antiquity is too poor 
To help me with a simile t^ express it. 

Let me drink often with this living spring, 

To nourish new invention. 

Massinger. 


First Kiss. 


] 

t 

f! 




I felt the while a pleasing kind of smart. 

The kiss went tingling to my panting heart ; 

When it was gone, the sense of it did stay, 

The sweetness ding’d upon my lips all day, 

Like drops of honey, loath to fall'away, 

Dryden. 

Turn back, my dear ; Oh, let my ravish’d eye 
Once more behold thy face before thou fly ! 

What I shall we part without a mutual kiss ? 

Oh who can leave so sweet a face as this ? 

Oh leave me not, nor turn thy beauty from me ! 
Look, look upon me, tho’ thine eyes o’ercome me. 
But go not far beyond the reach of breath ; 

'too large a distance makes another death. 

Quarles. 








N 


V 


/ 


Oh I could I give the world, 

One kiss of thine, but thus to touch thy lips, 

I were a gainer by the vast exchange. 

The fragrant infancy of opening flowers. 

Flow’d to my senses in that meeting kiss. 

Southern. 


A! 


One kiss tnorcy sw^et ! 

Soft as voluptuous wind of the west, 

Or sUkenest surge of thy purple- vein’d breast, 
Ripe lips all ruddily melting apart. 

Drink up the honey and wine of my heart ! 
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One kiss more, sweet ! 

Warm as a morning sunbeam’s dewy gold 
Slips in a red rose’s fragrantest fold, 

Sets its green blood all a-blush, burning up 
At the fresh feel of life, in its crimson cup ! 

One kiss more, sweet I 
Full as the flush of the sea- waves grand, 
Flooding the sheeny fire out of the sand ; 

On all the shores of my being let bliss 
Break with its neap-tide sea in a kiss ! 


Massey. 


Thy lips the coral cell, 

Where all ih’ ambrosial kisses dwell. 


Smart. 


Sweet good night ! 


; J This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, | : 
|;May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet] i 


Shakspeare.* 


Would you have me 

Turn my cheek to them, as proud ladies use 
To their inferiors, as if they intended 
Some business should be whisper’d in their ear, 
And not a salutation ? 

Massinger. 


J,OV£; J^JE^TTjEl^S OF OX^D. 


I HERE introduce a few ‘Love Letters’ written 
by men of rank, of position, of genius, simply 
to show how this noble passion affected them. 
I entirely agree with Shakspeare, wht) thinks a man 
may advise another in all things save love. That 
is a matter so entirely personal and original, that 
it were presumption to tell one of either sex how 
to love. Every love is a fresh emanation, adapted 
to the two concerned and no other. 


LORD GREY TO LADY HENRIETTA BERKELEY. 


My soul’s et ernal joy, my Sylvia ! What have you 
done, and oh ! howdurst you, knowing my fond heart, 
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try it with so fatal a stroke ? What means this severe 
letter ? and why so eagerly at this time ? Woe the day ! 
Is Myrtilla’s virtue so defended? Is it a question now 
whether she is false or not ? Oh poor, oh frivolous 
excuse ! You love me not ; by all that’s good, you love 
me not. To try your power, you have flattered and 
feigned. Oh woman false, charming woman ! you have 
undone me ; I rave, and shall commit such extravagance 
that will ruin both. I must upbraid you, fickle and 
inconstant, I must. And this distance will not serve, it 
is too great ; my reproaches lose their force, I burst with 
resentment, with injured love, and you are either the 
most faithless of your sex, or the most malicious and 
tormenting. Oh, I am past tricks, Sylvia ; your little arts 
might do well in a beginning flame, but to a settled fire, 
that is arrived to the highest degree, it does but damp 
its fierceness, and, instead of drawing one on, would 
lessen my esteem, if any such deceit were capable to 
harbour in the heart of Sylvia ; but she is all divine, and 
I am mistaken in the meaning of what she says. 

Remember, O Sylvia, that five tedious days are past 
since I sighed at your dear feet ; and five days, to a man 
so madly in love as your Philander, is a tedious age ; it 
is now six o’clock in the morning, Brillard will be with 
you by eight, and by ten I may have permission to see 
you, and then I need not say how soon I will present 
myself before you at Belfont. For heaven’s sake, my 
eternal blessing, if you design me thjs happiness, con 
trive it so that I may see nobody that belongs to Belfont 
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but the fair, the lovely Sylvia; for I must be more 
moments with you than will be convenient to be taken 
notice of, lest they suspect our business to be love, and 
that discovery yet may ruin us. Oh, I will delay no 
longer, my soul is impatient to see you, I cannot live 
another night without it. I die, by heaven, I languish 
for the appointed hour. You will believe, when you see 
my languid face and dying eyes, how much and great a 
sufferer I anj, 

My soul’s delight, you may, perhaps, deny me from 
your fear; but oh, do not, though I, ask a mighty bless- 
ing. Oh I though I faint with the thought only of so 
blessed an opportunity, yet you shall secure me by what 
vows, by what imprecations, by what ties you please. 
But let me hear your angel voice, and have the trans- 
porting joy of throwing myself at your feet. And if 
you please, give me leave (of a man condemned eternally 
to love) to plead a little for my life and passion. Let me 
remove your fears ; and though that mighty task never 
make -me entirely happy, at least it will be a great satis- 
faction to me to know tliat it is not through my faith that 
I am the Most wretched 

f Philander. 


HENRY VIII. TO ANNE BOLEYN. 


Mine own Sweet Heart, — This shall be to adver: 
tise of the great loneness that I find since your 
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departing, for I assure you me thinketh the time longer 
since your departing now last, than I was wont to do 
, whole fortnight. I think your kindness and my fer- 
vency of love causeth it, for otherwise I would not have 
thought it possible that for so little a while it should 
have grieved me. But now that I am coming towards 
you me thinketh my pains be half relieved, and also I 
am right well comforted, insomuch as my book maketh 
substantially for my matter. In token whereof I have 
spent above four hours this day upon it, which has 
caused me to write the shorter letter to you at this time, 
because of some pain in my head, . . . 


HENRY VITI. TO ANNE BOLEYN. 


My Mistress and my Friend, — M y heart and I p 
surrender themselves into your hands, and we supplicate 
to be commended to your good graces, and that by p 
absence your affections may not be diminished to us ; E 
for that would be to augment our pain, which would U 
be a great pity, since absence gives enough, and more / 
than ever I thought could be felt. This brings to my £ 
mind a fact in astronomy, which is, that the further 
the poles are from the sun, notwithstanding, the more I 
scorching is the heat. Thus is it with our love : absence 
has placed distance between us, nevertheless fervour k 
increases — at least on my part. I hope the same from F 
you, assuring you that in my case the anguish of absence * 
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is so great, that it would be intolerable were it not for 
the firm hope I have of your indissoluble affection towards 
me. In order to remind you of it, and because I cannot 
in person be in your presence, I send you the thing 
which comes nearest that is possible, that is to say, 
my picture, and the whole device, which you already 
know of, set in bracelets, wishing myself in their place 
when it pleases you. This is from the hand of your 
servant and friend, H. R. 


TO LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

The more I examine my own mind, the more romantic 
I find myself. Methinks it is a noble spirit of contra- 
* diction to fate and fortune not to give up those that 
i are snatched from us, but follow them with warmer 
zeal the further they are removed from the sense of it. 
Sure flattery never travelled so far as three thousand 
miles ; it is now only for truth, which overtakes all 

I things to reach you at this distance. It is a generous 
piece of Popery that pursues even those who are to be 
eternally absent into another world ; let it be right or 
wrong, the very extravagance is a sort of piety. I cannot 
be satisfied with strewing flowers over you, and barely 
honouring you as a thing lost, but must consider you 
as a glorious though remote being, and be sending 
addresses and prayers after you. You have carried 
away so much of my esteem, that what remains of it 
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is daily languishing and dying over my acquaintance 
here ; and I -believe in three or four months more I 
shall think Auratbassar as good a place as Covent 
Garden. You may imagine this but raillery, but I 
am really so far gone as to take pleasure in reveries 
of this kind. Let them say I am romantic ; so is every 
one said to be that either admires a fine thing or praises 
one ; it is no wonder such people are thought mad, 
for they are as much out of the way of common under- 
standing as if they were mad, because they are in the 
right. On my conscience, as the world goes, it is never 
worth anybody’s while to do a noble thing for the honour 
of it ; glory, the only pay of generous actions, is now 
as ill paid as other just debts are, and neither Mrs. 
Macfarland for immolating her lover, nor Lady Mary 
for sacrificing herself, must hope to be ever compared 
with Lucretia or Portia. 

I write this in some anger ; for, having frequented 
those people most since you went who seemed most 
in your favour, I heard nothing that concerned you 
talked of so often as that you went away in a black 
full-bottom, which I did but assert to be a bob, and 
was answered, Love is blind. I am persuaded your 
wig had never suffered this criticism but on the score 
of your head, and the two fine eyes that are in it. 

For God’s sake, madam, when you write to me, talk 
of yourself ; there is nothing I so much desire to hear 
of ; talk a great deal of yourself, that‘she, who I always 
thought talked best, may speak upon the best subject. 
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The shrines and reliques you tell me of no way engage 
my curiosity. I had ten times rather go on pilgrimage 
to see your face than St. John Baptist’s head. I wish 
„ you had not only all those fine statues you talk of, but 
even the, golden image which Nebuchadnezzar set up, 
provided you were to travel no further than you could 
^ carry it. Alex. Pope. 


TO SOPHIE VOLAND. 


I gik October 1759. 

I am at a friend’s, and I write to her I love. Do you 
know, dear girl, how happy you render me? Do you^ 
know by what ties I am attached to you ? Do you doubt 
that my feelings for you will last as long as my life ? I 
■ was full of the tenderness with which you have inspired 
me, when I was in the company of my friends. It shone 
in my eyes ; it spoke in my tongue ; it governed every 
motion ; it showed itself in everything. I must have 
IJ^ appeared very strange to them ; extraordinarily inspired ; 
divine ! Grimm had not eyes enough wherewith to see 
me, nor ears enough to hear me — they were all as- 
tonished. I experienced an internal satisfaction which 
I am unable to express to you. It was, as it a fire 
burned at the bottom of my heart, swelling my bosom, 
which shone upon and warmed them. We passed a 
night of enthusiasm, of which I was the focus. It is not 
without regret that I leave so charming a position. Yet 
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I must— 'duty calls me, and I obey. Upon leaving 
Grand val, I could not help returning to Montamy, who 
said, ‘ Ah, my dear sir, what pleasure you have given 
le ! ’ And I replied in a whisper, ‘ It is not I, but she 
who has inspired me.^ — Adieu, my dear Sophie ! — adieu, 
dear girl I I am impatient to see you again ; and yet 1 

S have just parted from you. To-morrow at nine I shall 
be with the baron. I had much rather be with you. 
Adieu ! adieu ! Denis Diderot. 


q SWIFT TO VANESSA. 

Gallstown, near Kinnegad, July 5, 1721. 
g It was not convenient, hardly possible, to write to 
J you before now, though I had more than ordinary mind 
r to do it, considering the disposition I found you in last, 
^ though I hope I left you in a better. I must here beg 
k you to take more care of your health by company and 
A exercise, or else the spleen will get the better of you, 
% than which there is not a more foolish or troublesome 
y disease; and that you have no pretences in the world 
^ to, if all the advantages in life can be any defence 
^ against it. Cad assures me he continues to esteem, 
t and love, and value above all things, and so will do to 
j the end of his life, but at the same time entreats that you 
1 would not make yourself or him unhappy by imagina- 
^ tions. The wisest men in all ages have thought it the 
^ best course to seize the minutes as they fly, and to make 
S every innocent action an amusement. If you knew how 
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I struggle for a little health, what uneasiness I am at 
in riding or walking, and refraining from everything 
agreeable to my taste,^ you would think it but a small 
thing to take a coach now and then, and converse with 
fools and impertinents, to avoid spleen and sickness. 
Without health you will lose all desire of drinking 
your coffee, and become so low as to have no spirits. 
I answer all your questions that you were used to ask 
Cad, and he protests he answers them in the affirmative. 
How go your law affairs? You were once a good lawyer, 
but Cad has spoiled you. Pray write to me cheerfully, 
without complaints or expostulations, or else Cad shall 
know it, and punish you. What is this world without 
being as easy in it as prudence and fortune can make 
it? I find it every day more silly and insignificant, 
and I conform myself to it for my own ease. I am 
here as deeply employed in other folk’s plantations and 
ditchings as if they were my own concern, and think of 
my absent friends with delight, and hopes of seeing 
them happy, and of being happy with them. 

Shall you, who have so much honour and good sense, 
act otherwise to make Cad and yourself miserable ? 
Settle your affairs, and quit this scoundrel island, and 
things are as you desire. I can say no more, being 
called away — 7nais soyes assur/e que jamais personne 
du monde a /// aimh^ honorh^ estim^e^ adorSe par votre 
ami que vous. I have drank no coffee since I left you, 
nor intend till I see you again ; there is none worth 
drinking but yours, if myself may be the judge. Adieu. 
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trating looks at the chair thou hast graced in 

those quiet and sentimental rd^sts, then laid down 
my knife and fork and took om my handkerchief and 
clapped it across my face, and wept like a child. I do 

so this very moment, my L , for as I take up my 

pen my poor pulse quickens, my pale face glows, and 
tears are trickling down tpon the paper as I trace the 

word L-^ . O thou! blessed in thyself and in thy 

virtues— -blessed to all who know thee — to me most so, 
because more do I know of thee than all thy sex. This 

is the philtre, my L , by which thou hast charmed 

me, and by which thou wilt hold me thine whilst virtue 
and faith hold this world together. This, my friend, 

is the plain and simple magic by which I told Miss 

I have won a place in that heart of thine, on which I 
depend so satisfied, that time, or distance, or change 
of everything which .might alarm the hearts of little 
men, create no uneasy suspense in mine. Wast thcu 

to stay in S these seven years, thy friend, though 

he would grieve, scorns to doubt, or to be doubted — his 
the only exception where security is not the parent of 
danger. I told you poor Fanny was all attention to 
me since your departure — contrives every day bringing 
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in the name of L . She told me last night, upon 

giving me some hartshorn, she had observed my illness 

began the very day of your departure for S , that 

I had never held up my head, had seldom or scarce 
ever smiled ; had fled from all society ; that* she verily 
believed I was broken-hearted, for she had never entered 
the room, or passed by the door, but she heard me sigh 
heavily — that I neither eat, or slept, or took pleasure 

in anything as before. Judge then, my L , can the 

valley look so well, or the rosies and jessamines smell 
so sweet, as heretofore ? Ah me ! but adieu, the vesper 
bell calls me from thee to my God ! 

L. Sterne. 


CHEVALIER D’AYDIE TO MADEMOISELLE aTsSE. 


I Y our letter, my dear Aiss^, touched my feelings much 
I more than it vexed me ; it has an air of truth and an 
f odour of virtue which is irresistible. I can complain 
^of nothing since you promise to love me always. I 
confess I do not entertain the same principles as your- 


self, but, thank God, I am far from indulging in a spirit 
of proselytism ; and I think it only just that every one 
should conduct himself according to the light of his 
conscience. Be calm and happy, my dear Aiss^; it 
does not signify to me by what means ; for they will 
all appear supportable to me, provided they do net 
drive me out of your heart. My conduct shall prove 
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10 you that I deserve your kindness. Why do I not 
love you the more since it is your sincerity, your purity 
of heart, and your virtue that attaches me to you ? I 
have told you so a thousand times, and you will find 
that I have not deceived you ; but is it necessary for 
you to wait the result in proof of what I say in order 
to believe it? Do you not know me well enough to 
have that confidence in me which truth always inspires 
in those capable of feeling it ? Be persuaded, my dear 
Aiss^, from this moment that I love you as tenderly 
as possible, and as purely as you can possibly desire ; 
be assured that I am less likely than yourself to form 
any other attachment. I find nothing wanting to com- 
plete my happiness so long as you permit me to see 
you, and you flatter me that there is no other man in 
the world to whom you are more attached. I shall 
see you to-morrow, and bring this letter myself. I 
like to write better than to speak to you, because I 
feel that I cannot talk on this subject without embar- 
rassment. 1 am much too sensitive, but I wish to be 
only what you would have me ; and in the course you 
have taken it is only necessary to assure you of my 
submission, and of the constancy of my affection, in 
such terms as you will please to dictate, without letting 
you witness the tears that I cannot prevent shedding, 
but which I disavow since you assure me you will 
always entertain a friendship for me. I venture to 
believe it, my dear Aissd, not only because I feel per- 
suaded that it is impossible for an attachment so tender, 
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so faithful, so delicate as mine to fail making an im- 
pression on a heart like yours. 


LORD NELSON TO 


‘St. George,’ March 1801. 

Having, my truly dearest friend, got through a great 
deal of business, I am enabled to do justice to my 
private feelings, which are fixed ever on you and about 
you, whenever the public service does not arrest my 
attention. I have read all your kind and affectionate 
\?l letters, and have read them frequently over, and com- 
mitted them to the flames much against my inclination. 
There was one I rejoiced not to have read at the 
1*1 time. It was where you consented to dine and sing 

with . Thank God it was not so. I could not 

» have borne it, and now less than ever ; but I now know 
li he never can dine with you, for you would go out of the 
house rather than suffer it. And as to letting him hear 
you sing, I only hope he will be struck deaf, and you 
dumb, sooner than such a thing should happen ; but I 
know it now never can. You cannot think how my 
feelings are alive towards you, probably more than ever, 
and they never can be diminished. My hearty en- 
deavours shall not be wanting to iniprove and to give 
. us new ties of regard and affection. Eleven o’clock, 
your dear letters just come on board ; they are sympa- 
thetic with my own feelings, and I trust we shall soon 
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meet to part no more. Recollect I am for ever your 
ay, for ever while life remains. — Yours, yours faithfully. 

Nelson and Bronte. I 

1 charge my only friend to keep well and to think of 
her Nelson’s glory. 


The following exists in Lord Nelson’s autograph ; 

LORD nelson to HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

F rom my best cable I am forced to part, 

I leave my anchor in my angel’s heart : 

Love, like a pilot, shall the pledge defend, 
And for a prong his happiest arrow lend. 


SYLVANDER TO CLARINDA. 


. . . Clarind a, matters grow very serious with us; then 
seriously hear me, and hear me, Heaven ! 

I met in you, my dear Clarinda, by far the first of 
womankind, at least to me. I esteemed, I loved you 
at first sight, both of which attachments y<JU have done 
me the honour to return^ The longer I am acquainted 
with you, the more innate amiableness and worth 1 
discover in you. You have suffered a loss, I confess, 
for my sake ; but if the firmest, steadiest, warmest friend- 
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ship, if every endeavour to be worthy of your friendship, 
if a love strong as the ties of nature, and holy as the 
duties of religion ; if all these can make anything like a 
compensation for the evil I have occasioned you, if they 
be worth your acceptance, or can in the least add to your 
enjoyments, — so help Sylvander, ye powers above, in his 
hour of need, as he freely gives these all to Clarinda ! 

I esteem you, I love you, as a friend ; I admire you, 
I love you, as a woman, beyond any one in all the circle 
of creation. I know I shall continue to esteem you, to 
love you, to pray for you, nay, to pray for myself for 
your sake. 

Expect me at eight, and believe me to be ever, my 
dearest madam, yours most entirely, 

Sylvander (Robert Burns). 


NAPOLEON I. TO JOSEPHINE. 


(at MILAN.) 

Marmirolo, 17th July 1796. 

I * I have received your letter, my dearest love ; it has 
I filled my heart with joy. I am gr eatly obliged to you 
i roubterX^H, hay0,aten^to saiiTmeairthe news; 
your health is doubtless better now. I feel sure you are 
getting quite well. Let me strongly recommend you to 
take exercise on horseback. 

I have been very dull ever since we parted. I am 
happy only when with you. I never cease thinking of 
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your kisses, your and your amusing little jealousies ; 

the charms of the matchless Josephine ever keep my 
heart and feelings warm. When free from care arid 
business, what happiness to pass every moment with 
you, to love only you, and to tell it and prove it to you ! 

I shall send you your horse. But I hope you will soon 
rejoin me. I bejieve I have always loved you, but I 
think I love you a thousand times better now than ever. 
This proves that La Bruyere’s maxim, V amour vient tout 
(Tun coup^ is false. Everything in nature grows and 
increases. Ah ! I beg of you to let me see some of your 
defects ; be less beautiful, less graceful, less kind, less ' 
good ; but especially, never be jealous, never weep ; 
your tears distract me, set my blood on fire. Believe 
me^ I have not a thought except for you, or that you 
might not know. 

Take repose, re-establish your health quickly. Come 
to me, and at least, before we die, let us say we had some 
days of happiness. 

f A thousand kisses, the same to fortune, in spite of her 
aughtiness. 

Bonaparte. 


PRINCE AUGUSTUS TO LADV AUGUSTA, 

i April 1793. 

Will you allow me to come this evening ? It is my only 
hope. Oh, let me come, and we will send for Mr. Gunn. 
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Everything but this is hateful to me. More than forty- 
eight hours have I passed without the smallest nourish- V 
ment. Oh, let me not live so. Death is certainly better 
than this ; which, if in forty-eight hours it has not taken f 
place, must follow ; for by all that is holy, till when I am { 
married, I will eat nothing ; and if I am not to be married, 
the promise shall die with me ! I am resolute. Nothing 
in the world shall alter my determination. If Gunn will 
not marry me, I will die. ... I will be conducted in 
ever)'thing by you ; but I must be married, or die. I ^ 
would rather see none of my family than be deprived of L 
you. You alone can make me ; you alone shall this 
evening. I will sooner drop than give you up. How 
I feel ! and my love to be doubted sincere and warm. 

The Lord knows the truth of it; and, as I say, if in 
forty-eight hours I am not married, I am no more. O 
Augusta, my soul, let us try ; let me come. I am capable 
of everything ; I fear nothing, and Mr. Gunn, seeing our 
resolution, will agree. I am half-dead. What will be- 
come of me ? I shall go mad, most undoubtedly. | 


UGO FOSCOLO TO LORENZO. 


May, 

I Ever since that kiss, I have felt in heaven. My ideas 
fare become more vivid and exalted ; my countenance is 
I more cheerful ; my heart more disposed to compassion. 
I Everything I see appears embellished to my eyes ,* the 
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mournful plaint of birds, the whispers of the zephyrs 
among the leaves, are now more pleasing than ever : the 
trees produce their fruit, and the flowers display their 
colours beneath my feet. I no longer shun the society 
of men, and all nature appears to me my own : my mind 
is replete with beauty and harmony. Were I to model 
^ or depicture Beauty herself, disdaining every terrestrial 
model, I should find her in my own imagination. O 
Love ! the fine arts are thy daughters ; thou first didst 
lead upon earth sacred Poetry : sole aliment of the 
generous minds which pour forth from solitude their more 
than mortal songs, even unto the latest generations ; 
\^| inciting them by their words and their heaven-inspired 
thoughts to lofty enterprises ; thou rekin dlest in our 
bosoms the virtue most profitable to mortals, Pity; 

, through whom, at times, the lip smiles of the wretch 
condemned to groans ; and through thee. Pleasure ever 
revives — the fertilizer of all things — without whom all 
would be chaos and death. Wert thou flown hence, the 
earth would become unpleasing, the animals at enmity 
II with each other, the sun itself malignant, and the world, 
universal mourning, terror, and destruction. Now that 
my soul is brightened by a ray of thine, I forget my 
misfortunes, I laugh at the threats of fortune, and re 
nounce the flatteries of futurity. Oh, Lorenzo! often 
stretched at my length on the bank of the lake of Five 
Fountains, I feel my face and hair caressed by the 
zephyrs, whose panting breath waves the grass, gladdens 
the flowers, and curls the limpid waters of the lake. 
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Would you believe it ? Mad with delight, I see before 
me the naked ny mphs, dancing, crowned with rosy 
garlands ; in their company I invoke the Muses and 
Love ; and from the streams which fall down murmuring 
and foaming, I see the NaiadeSy the lovely guardians of 
fountains, come forth from the water as far as to their 
bosoms, with their dripping locks spread over their humid 
shoulders. Illusions / cries the philosopher ; and is not 
all illusion ? All ! 

Blessed were the ancients who believed themselves 
worthy the kisses of the immortal goddesses of heaven ; 
who sacrificed to Beauty and the Graces ; who diffused 
the splendours of divinity over the imperfections of man, 
and who found beauty and truth in caressing the 
idols of their fancy! Illusions! But I, nevertheless, 
without them, should feel life only in pain, or (which I 
dread even more) in stern and wearisome insensibility ; 
for when my heart shall be unwilling to feel, I will tear 
it from my breast with my own hands, and throw it from 
me like an unfaithful servant. 

UGO FOSCOLO. 


GOETHE TO BETTINE. 

What can one say and give to thee, which is not 
already in a more beautiful way become thine own ? 
One must be silent and give thee thy way. When an 
opportunity offers to beg something of thee, then one 
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may let his thanks for the much which has unexpectedly 
been given through the richness of thy love, flow in the 
same stream. That thou cherishest my mother, I would 
fain with my whole heart requite thee : from yonder a 
sharp breeze blew upon me, and now that I know thou 
art with her I feel safe and warm, 

I do not say to thee, ‘ Come ; ’ I will not have the little 
bird disturbed from its nest ; but the accident would not 
be unwelcome to me, which should make use of storm 
and tempest to bring it safely^beneath my roof. At any 
rate, dearest Bettine, remember that thou art on the road 
to spoil me. 

Goethe. 


KLOPSTOCK TO META. 


With what transport do I think of you, my Meta, 
my only treasure ! When I fancy I behold you, my 
mind is filled with the heavenly thoughts which so 
often fervently and delightfully occupy it; and while I 
think of you, they are still more fervent, more delightful. 
They glow in my breast, but no words can express them. 
You are dearer to me than all who are connected with 
me by blood or by friendship, dearer than all which is 
dearer to me besides in creation. My sister, my friend, 

• PS i V ‘ -1 

you are mine by love, by pure and holy love, which 
Providence (Oh how grateful am I for the blessing!) has 
made the inhabitant of my soul upon earth. It appears 
105 




to me that you were born my tv/m sister in Paradise. 
At present, indeed, we are not there, but we shall return 
thither. Since we have so much happiness here, what 
shall we have there ? 

Remember me to all our friends. My Meta, my for 
ever beloved, I am entirely yours. 

ABELARD TO HELOISE. 

If, since our conversion from the world to God, I have 
not written to console or to admonish you, it was not the 
result of indifference. Ascribe it to the high opinion I 
have ever entertained of your wisdom and prudence. 
How could I think that she stood in need of my assist- 
ance, to whom Heaven had so largely distributed its best 
gifts ? You were able, I know, by example as by word, 
to instruct the ignorant, to comfort the weak, and to 
admonish the lukewann. 

When prioress of Argenteuil, these duties, I remember, 
you used long ago to practise ; and if now you give the 
same attention to your daughters as you did then to your 
sisters, more is not requisite, and all that I could say 
would be of no value. But if in your humility you think 
otherwise, and that my instructions can avail you any- 
thing, tell me only on what subjects you would have me 
to write ; and as God shall direct me, I will endeavour 
to satisfy you. 

I thank God that, exciting in your heart an' anxious 
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solicitude for the constant and imminent dangers to 
which I am exposed, He has taught you to sympathize 
with my sufferings. Thus may I hope for the divine 
protection by your prayers, and soon see Satan bruised 
under my feet. It is with this view that I hasten to send i 
you the form of prayer you so earnestly requested, you, 
my sister, once dear to me in the world, but now most 
dear to me in Christ. By this means you will offer to , 
God a constant sacrifice of prayers, urging Him to pardon 4 
our great and manifold sins, and to avert the hourly 
dangers which threaten me. 

Many examples attest how powerful before God and 
His saints are the prayers of the faithful ; but chiefly of 
women for their friends, and of wives for their husbands. 

In this view the apostle admonishes us to pray without 
intermission. . , . But I will not insist on the supplica- 
tions of your sisterhood, day and night devoted to the 
service of their Maker ; to you only I apply. I well know 
how powerful your intercession may be ; and in- my ' 
present circumstances I trust it will be exerted. In your 
prayers, then, ever remember him who in an especial 4 
manner is yours. Urge your entreaties, for it is just 
that you should be heaid. An equitable judge cannot 
refuse it. / 

When formerly I was with you, you recollect my dear 
Heloise, how fervently you recommended me to the care 
of Providence, Often in the day a special prayer was 
offered up for me. Removed as I am now from the 
Paraclete, and involved in great danger, how much more 
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pressing are my wants ! Now then, convince me of the 
sincwity of your regard. I entreat, I implore you. 


MIRABEAU TO SOPHIE DE MONNIER. 

Oh no, my love I I cannot believe you have been in- 
different to the dreadful silence that has enveloped us 
for the last two months. Knowing you so well as I do, 
how could I avoid having confidence in your charming 
frankness, or being persuaded by your bitter complaints, 
your continual perplexity, your expressions so strong 
yet so simple, so varied yet so natural ? Ah I I feel it is 
not I alone who have been unhappy ; and notwithstand- 
ing the distractions around you, you have been no 
happier than myself. I should be very cruel to myself, 
dearest, if I did not believe in your love. No other 
blessing, no other consolation, no other hope remains 
to me. Perhaps you think I would be only unjust to 
myself, that it would be ungrateful to doubt But beware, 
dearest love ; for as past love is proved by past conduct, 
so, doubtless, only the present can prove the present. 
Assuredly, I have the highest opinion of you that ever 
lover had of woman. I have told you a hundred times 
that I am more enamoured of your virtues than of your 
charms, After this very formal declaration, I think you 
can and ought to pardon me the only fear I entertain 
respecting the little I feel to deserve. You are so young, 
so troubled, so unhappy, I am sp fond, and consequently 






so exacting through the depth of my affection, that it 
is not surprising I tremble sometimes ; yet only when 
you are silent, when you do not soothe the heart that 
beats only for you. You may perceive by what I have 
written to you during eight months, how you can at 
pleasure calm my head and heart. I do not suppose my 
heart to be more capacious than your own. Who so well 
as your Gabriel knows all your sensibility, that inex- 
haustible sensibility, which has made, which still makes, 
and will always make my happiness? But permit me 
to assure you that I love you much more than you can 
possibly love me, because you are infinitely more ami- 
able than I am, and can command and inspire more 
love than I can. Besides, I have more discernment 
than you ; for putting aside, if possible, the preposses- 
sions of love, which are common to us both, I know 
women much better than you can possibly know men. 
True it is, there is no one capable of greater devotion, 
or of making greater sacrifices, than I, and particularly 
no one capable of a love so exclusive as mine, because 
the practice of deceiving women deprives men of the 
power of being constant to them ; while this practice 
itself makes me sigh for such a friend as you, which I 
never expected to find, and which I well^know how to 
appreciate because I so much desired it But the world 
is full of men more amiable than ever I can be, since the 
stdirms of adversity have blown upon me ; never were 
turn of mind, way of thinking, or character better calci- 
lated to captivate me than thine. I could not love a 
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woman who was not intelligent, for I must reason with 
my companion, but an intellectual woman would fatigue 
me. Affectation, in my opinion, is to nature what rouge 
and chalk are to beauty, that is, not only useless, but 
injurious to what they seek to adorn, I must have a 
mind natural but delicate ; strong but lively. I have so 
few common prejudices, I think so little like the rest of 
the world, that a literary woman, great in little things, 
and tyrannized over by conventionality, would never suit 
me. You I found strong, energetic, resolute, and de- 
cided. That was not all. My character is unequal, my 
susceptibility prodigious, my vivacity enormous. I re- 
quire, therefore, a kind and indulgent woman to please 
me, and I could not expect to find these valuable qua- 
lities combined with rarer virtues, and which might be 
regarded even as incompatible ; nevertheless, O my love, 
I have found all this and more united in you. Think, 
then, what you must be to me ; the whole edifice of my 
happiness is built upon you. Do not think it foolish 
that I tremble at the bare idea of a peril that appears to 
threaten me, nor that I consider you as a good infinitely 
more precious to me than I can be to you. My cha- 
racter was formed, yours was not : my principles were 
fixed before you had thought of the necessity of forming 
any. You might have found in the world another kind 
of attachment and happiness than that you have enjoyed 
in your Gabriel, but Sophie was indispensable to my 
happiness ; she alone could ensure it. 

But the warmth of my feelings is not the best proof 
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that I have ever loved any one but you. It is the union 
of hearts that puts the seal to our happiness ; it is that 
devotion without limit, and without example, which 
makes the whole universe appear in our eyes only an 
atom ; every interest gives way before the beloved 
object, or rather confounds itself with it ; every sacrifice 
becomes a pleasure, every feeling a duty ; honour and 
shame, crime and virtue, happiness and misery, are, and 
never can be for us anything but what may serve or 
injure love, to please or to offend Sophie and Gabriel, 
My love, recall and re-peruse all I have ever written to 
you, most tender, most energetic, and combine it into one 
picture ; fill your memory and your heart with it, though 
it be but the sketch, the feeble sketch, of what your 
beloved feels in the moments he appears to be the least 
occupied with you. Tell me, tell me often, you have 
never loved as you love now ; that I am the only one 
you can ever love thus. Tell me, dearest one, what I 
strive to believe. 


DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. THRALE. 

The following letter was written by Dr. Johnson to 
Mrs. Thrale on hearing she was about to become the 
wife of M. Piozzi : — 


p- 'Dear Madam, — What you have done, however I may 
w lament it, I have no pretence to resent, as it has not 
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been injurious to me. I therefore breathe out one more 
sigh of tenderness, perhaps useless, but at least sincere. 

: I wish that God may grant you every blessing, that you 
may be happy in this world for its short continuance, 
and eternally happy in a better state ; and whatever I 
can contribute to your happiness I am ready to repay 
for that kindness which soothed twenty years of a life 
radically wretched. Do not think slightly of the advice 
which I now presume to offer. Prevail upon M. Piozzi 
to settle in England ; you may live here with more 
dignity than in Italy, and with more security. Your 
rank will be higher, and your fortune more under your 
own eye. I desire not to detail all my reasons ; but 
every argument of prudence and interest is for England, 
and only some phantoms of imagination seduce you to 
Italy. I am afraid, however, that my counsel is vain. 
Yet I have eased my heart by giving it. When Queen 
Mary took the resolution of sheltering herself in England, 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, attempting to dissuade 
her, attended on her journey, and when they came to the 
irremeable stream that separated the two kingdoms, 
walked by her side into the water, in the middle of 
which he seized her bridle, and with earnestness propor- 
tioned to her danger and his own affection, pressed her 
to return. The Queen went forward. If the parallel 
reaches thus far, may it go no further. The tears stand 
in my eyes. I am going into Derbyshire, and hope to 
be followed by your good wishes. — For I am, with great 
affection, yours, etc., . 3am. Johnson. 
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A TURKISH LOVE LETTER.^ 


Jonquil 

Paper 

Pear 

Soap 

Coal 


A Swan 
Cloth 
Cinnamon 
A Match 
Gold Thread 
Hair 
Grape 
Gold Wire 


Fairest of the young. 

You are as slender as the clove. 

You are an unblown rose. 

I have long loved you, and you have not 
known it. 

Have pity on my passion. 

I faint every hour. 

Give, me some hope. 

I am sick with love. 

May I die, and all my years be yours. 

May you be pleased, and your sorrows 
mine. 

Suffer me to be your slave. 

Your price is not to be found. 

But my fortune is yours. 

I burn, I burn ; my flame consumes me. 
Don’t turn your face from me. 

Crown of my head, 

My two eyes. 

I die ; come quickly. 


Pepper 


Send me an answer. 


* From Letters of Lady Mary IVortley Moatagu, vol- ii. 
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M. DE GUEBERT TO JULIE DE LESPENASSE. 

My love, how slowly the time passes! I have been 
weary of my existence since Monday, with nothing to 
relieve my impatience. I am so restless, I cannot remain 1 
two minutes together in the same place. I go every- | 
where, and see everything, but think only of one thing. ! 
To the heart-sick all nature wears but one aspect of i 
gloom ; every object seems covered with crape. Tell ! 
me, how shall I distract my thoughts ? where shall I find 
consolation ? Ah I it is from you only that I can learn 
how to endure my existence. You alone can restore that 
pleasing pain that makes me now cherish, now hate 
my life. Dearest, I shall have a letter from you to- 
morrow, and it is this hope only that gives me strength . 
to write to you this evening. You will tell me if you are 
assured of the restoration of your precious health ; you 
will perhaps say when you return ; in a word, you will 
speak to me. Ah I if you but knew how lonely, how 
destitute I feel when I know nothing of you. Ah ! how 
short, how cold, how harsh, is this note of yours ! It 
seems that when you say you have been uneasy, and 
alarmed too, you have said all. What would you have ? 
Conceal your feelings from me ? . . . Ah! dear- friend, 
understand me ; consider what I am to you ; and when ^ 
you know, I will reply to you, that it would be impossible 
to entertain the idea of deceiving me, or even of concealr 
ing anything from me. 






WOOIKQ. 


‘T“ ET your love be unselfish, loving kindly, not 
I / seeing faults with fl a\y-se ein^ e^ e s^ but cover- 
ing all in faith and meek forgiveness. Then 
shall your love be fresh and new alway, as the 
golden sunset is, as the sweet coming of the stars, 
as the joyous songs of the birds, and the return of 
the spring, the mystery of beauty in all of them, the 
greater mystery in the ever springing joys of love. 
Let worthy and noble thoughts guide and inspire 


you, and let that inspiration come from a sense of 
your own inherent nobility. Love must have for 
its object all grace and beauty* A thirst after the 
beautiful is a .thirst after the blessed — a heaven- 
granted type of what heaven is. Yet be not led away 
with outward loveliness ; only yearn after the hidden 
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spiritual being with the manly eye that pierces 
through the body’s mask of covering, and sees there 
revealed the golden links of sympathy that vibrate 
up to the footstool of God. 


No fair to thine 

Equivalent a second ! which compell’d 
Me then, though importune, perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worship thee. 

Milton. 


The man of sense who acts a prudent part. 

Not flattering steals, but forms himself the heart. 

Thomson. 

To love thou blam’st me not: for love thou say’st 
Leads up to heaven — is both the way and guide. 

Milton. 


Who will may pant for glory, and excel, 

Her smile his aim, all higher aims farewell. 

COWPER. 


I’m filled with such amaze, 

So far transported with desire and love, 

My slippery soul flies to you while I speak. 

Rochester. 

ii6 
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The courtship of Hephaestus (Vulcan) and the sea- 
nymph Eurynome : — 

He built her a hall, with its crystal dome, 

Over golden spandrils flung ; 

And the waters around her ocean home 
In crystal silence hung. 


i.\ 




And he led her o’er the sapphire floor, 

In the wondrous light of the sea; 

And his sad looks said to the sweet sea-maid, 

‘ Will you love me now, Eurynome ?* 

She sang for joy, and clapped her hands. 

As she danced all round about j 
But it was not to her like the moonlit sands 
When the evening tide is out. 

She sparkled and sang, and the sea hall rang, 
And her yellow locks floated free. 

Oh, joy for joy, and love for love ; 

But the flower of all for Eurynome ! 

Forsyth. 


Your voice, its breezy tone 
Goes forth, as eloquently clear 
As are the lutes at Iieaven^s high throne. 
And makes the hearts of those who hear 
As pure and peaceful as your own. 

i 117 
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Better plea 

Love cannot have than that, in loving thee, 

Glory to that eternal face is paid, 

Who such divinity to thee imparts, 

As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 

Wordsworth. 

Perigot Stay, gentle Amoret, thou fair -brow’d 
maid, 

Thy shepherd prays thee stay, that holds thee dear, 
Equal with his soul’s good. 

Amoret, Speak, I give 

Thee freedom, shepherd, and thy tongue be still 
The same it ever was, as free from ill 
As he whose conversation never knew 
The court or city ; be thou ever true. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Oh, happy love, where love like this is found ! 

Oh, heartfelt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 

I’ve pacM much this weary mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare — 

If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare. 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In other’s arms breathe chit the tender talc, 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev’nin^r 
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He that will win his dame must do 
As Love does when he bends bis bow ; 

With one hand thrust the lady from, 

And with the other pull her home. 

Butler. 

Your life is ore 

Made up of feminine affections, and is 
One full dream of love from fount to sea. 

Hy. Taylor. 

Except I be by Silvia in the night, 

. There is no music in the nightingale ; 

Unless I look on Silvia in the day, 

There is no day for me to look upon. 

SHAKSPEARE. 




Come, all ye jolly shepherds 
That whistle through the glen, 

I’ll tell ye of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken; 

What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongue o’ man can name ? 
’Tis to woo a bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the kye comes hame, 

When the kye comes hame, 
’Tween the gloamin’ and the mirk, 

When the kye comes hame. 
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Tis not beneath the coronet, 

Nor canopy of State, 

’Tis not on couch of velvet, 

Nor arbour of the great — 

*Tis beneath the spreading birk, 

In the glen without the name, 

Wi’ a bonnie, bonnie lassie. 

When the kye comes hame. 

There the blackbird bigs his nest 
For the mate he lo’es to see, 

And on the topmost bough, 

Oh, a happy bird is he ! 

Then he pours his melting ditty, 

And love is a’ the theme. 

And he’ll woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the blewart bears a pearl. 

And the daisy turns a pea, 

And the bonnie lucken gowan 
Has fauldit up her ee, 

Then the lavrock frae the blue lift 
Draps down, and thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

See yonder pawky shepherd 
That lingers on the hill — 
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His yowes are in the fauld, 

And his lambs are lyin’ still ; 

Yet he downa gang to bed, 

For his heart is in a flame 
To meet his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the little wee bit heart 
Rises high in the breast, 

And the little wee bit starn 
Rises red in the east, 

Oh there’s a joy sae dear, 

That the heart can hardly frame, 
Wi’ a bonnie, bonnie lassie, 

When the kye comes hame. 


Then since all nature joins 
In this love without alloy. 

Oh, wha wad prove a traitor 
To nature’s dearest joy ? 

Or wha wad choose a crown, 

Wi’ its perils and its fame, 

And miss his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the kye comes hame, 

When the kye comes hame, 

’T ween the gloamin’ and the mirk. 
When the kye comes hame. 

James Hogg. 
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Cease to oppress me with ten thousand charms ; 
There needs no succour to prevailing arms : 

Your beauty has subdued my heart before, 

Such vii'tue could alone enslave me more. 

I burn, Lucina, like a field of corn. 

By burning streams of kindled flames o’erborne. 
When north winds drive the torrent with a stoim ; 
Those fires into my bosom you have thrown, 

And must in pity quench them in your own. 

Rochester. 


Did you but know what ’tis to love, like me ; 
Without a dawn of bliss ; to dream all day, 

To pass the night in broken sleeps away ; 

Toss’d in the restless tides of hopes and fears. 
With eyes for ever running o^er with tears : 

To leave my couch, and fly to beds of flowers, 

T invoke the stars, to curse the dragging hours, 
To talk like madmen to the groves and bowers : 
Could you know this, and blame my tortured love, 
If thus it throws my body at your feet ? 

Oh, fly not hence ! 

Vouchsafe but just to view me in despair ; 

I ask not love, but pity from the fair. 

Lee. 


I feel my strong love be^^t and surge round thee ; 
Oh ! one sweet island of my soul’s waste sea. 

Marston, 
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My care shall be to pay devotion here, 

At this fair shrine to lay my laurels down, 

And raise Love’s altar on the spoils of war. 
Conquest and Triumph now are mine no more ; 
Nor will I Victory in camps adore : 

For lingering there in long suspense she stands. 
Shifting the prize in unresolving hands : 

Unused to wait, I broke thro’ her delay, 

Fix’d her by force, and snatch’d the doubtful day : 
Now late I find, that war is but her sport, 

In love the goddess keeps her awful court : 

Fickle in fields, unsteadily she flies, ^ 

But rules with settled sway in Zara’s eyes. 

Congreve. 


To read to thee, to listen to thy voice, 

To wait upon thy slightest wish or whim ; 

To seek, with headlong eagerness and haste. 
Aught that might gratify, amuse, surprise. 

And win the precious guerdon of thy smile. 

Or gentle pressure from thy soft-gloved hand. 

Is the sweet, sole ambition of my life. 

Gibb. 


Oh ! I will woa thee 

With sighs so moving, with so warm a transport, 
That thou shalt catch the gentle flame from me, 
And kindle into joy. 

Rowe. 
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In thy earnest face 
There^s such a world of tenderness, 

You need no other grace. 

Massey. 

Like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me. 

Brown. 


As the flight of a river 
That flows to the sea, 

My soul rushes ever 
In tumult to thee. 

Look up, I am near thee, 

I gaze on thy face ; 

I see thee, I hear thee, 

I feel thy embrace. 

It is not from duty, 

Though that may be owed ; 

It is not from beauty, 

Though that be bestowed ; 

But all that I care for, 

And all that I know, 

Is that, without wherefore, 

I worship thee so. 


Lord Lytton. 


Wooing, 


Say that upon the altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice your tears, your sighs, your heart. 
Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moist it again, and from some feeling line 
That may discover such integrity. 

Shakspeare. 


It is na, Jean, thy bonnie face 
Nor shape that I admire. 
Although thy beauty and thy grace 
Might weel awake desire. 
Something in ilka part of thee 
To praise, to love, I find ; 

But dear as is thy form to me. 

Still dearer is thy mind. 


Thy simplest tress 

Claims more from me than tenderness ; 
I would not wrong the tenderest hair 
That clusters round thy forehead fair, 
For all the treasures buried far 
Within the caves of Istakar. 


Burns. 


Byron. 


When I speak what tender words Til use, 

So softly, that, like flakes of feathered snow, 
They’ll melt as they do fall. 

Dryden. 
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’Tis thus, love, qnly I would fill your mind, 

When then you let me : 

To all my faults Td have you very blind. 

And only see me fond, and true, and kind — 

Pure as that heart wherein I’d lie enshrined. 

Tyrone Dower. 

To me there is but one place in the world, 

And that where thou art ; for where’er I be, 

Thy love doth seek its way into my heart. 

As will a bird into her secret nest, 

Then sit and sing, sweet bird of beauty, sing. 

Bailey. 

I die for thy sweet love ! the ground 
Not panteth so for summer rain, 

As I for one soft look of thine — 

/ do not sigh in vain. 

A hundred men all near thee now— 

Each one, perhaps, surpassing me ; 

But who doth feel a thousandth part 
Of what I feel for thee 1 


They look on thee, as men will look 
Who round the wild world laugh and rove. 

I only think — how sweet kwould be 
To die for thee, sweet love ! 

Cornwall. 


Wooing, 


M 


If the quick spirits in your eye 
Now languish, and anon must die j 
If every sweet, and every grace, 

Must fly from that forsaken. face, 

Then, Celia, let us reap our joys, 
Ere time such goodly fruit destroys. 


Or if that golden fleece must glow 
For ever free from aged snow ; 

If those bright suns must know no shade, 

‘Nor your fresh beauties ever fade, 

Then fear not, Celia, to bestow, 

What still being gather’d, still must grow. 

Thus either Time his sickle brings 
In vain, or else in vain his wings. 

' Carew. 


She would be woo’d, and not unsought be won. 


,Go where the water glideth gently ever — 
Glideth by meadows that the greenest be, — 
Go listen to our own beloved river, 

And think of me. 




Wander in forests, where the small flower layeth 
Its fairy gem beside the giant tree ; 

List to the dim brook pining, when it playeth, 

And think of me. 
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Watch when the sky is silver pale at even, 

And the wind grieveth in the lonely tree ; 

Go out beneath the solitary heaven, 

And think of me. 

And when the moon riseth, as she was dreaming, 
And treadeth with white feet the lulled sea ; 

Go, silent as a star beneath her beaming, 

And think of me. 

Reynolds. 


I think on thee in the night, 

When all beside is still, 

And the moon comes out with her pale, sad light, 
To sit on the lonely hill ; 

When the stars are all like dreams. 

And the breezes all like sighs, 

And there comes a voice from the far-off streams. 
Like thy spirit’s low replies. 


I think on thee by day, 

*Mid the cold and busy crowd, 

When the laughter of the young and gay 
Is far too glad and loud. 

I hear thy soft, sad tone, 

And thy young, sweet smile I see ; 

My heart, — my heart were all alone, 

But for its dreams of thee. 

Thomas K. Hervey. 
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My soul is like a wide and empty fane. 

Sit thou in’t like a god, O maid divine ! 

My soul is empty, torn, and hungry space, 

Leap thou into it like a new-born star. 

A. Smith. 


} 


n 


Leave me not, love ! or if this earth 
Yield not for thee a home, 

If the bright summer land of thy pure birth 
Send thee a silvery voice that whispers Come, 
Then with the glory from the rose, 

With the sparkle from the stream, 

With the light thy rainbow presence throws 
Over the poet’s dream. 

With all the Elysian hues 
Thy pathway that suffuse, 

With joy, with music from the fading grove, 

Take me, too, heavenward, on thy wing, sweet love ! 

Hemans. 


And then 

The twilight walk, when the link’d arms can feel 
The beating of tlie heart : upon the air 
There is a music never heard but once, 

A light the eyes can never see again. 

Each star has its own prophecy of hope, 

And every song and tale that breathe of love 
Seem echoes of the heart. 


I 


L. E. Landcn. 


The Way to Woo and Win a Wife* 

Go, blushing flower ! 

And tell now this from me, 

That in the bower 
From which I gathered thee 
At evening, I will be. 

Then bid her fly, 

When sunset skirts the west, 

To me, that I, 

Upon my happy breast. 

May soothe her own to rest. 

Peter Spencer. 


Thou art the day-star of my heart, 
Consoling, guiding, gladdening all. 


Praed. 


I would out-stare the sternest eyes that look, 
Out-brave the heart most daring on the earth. 
Pluck the young suckling cubs from the she-bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win the lady. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 


Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid ; all comers else o’ the earth 
Let liberty make use of, space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 

Shakspeare. 
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The blessings of the skies all wait about her, 
Health, grace, inimitable beauty wreathed 
Round every motion : on her lip the rose 
Has left its sweetness (for what bee to kiss ?), 

And from the darkening heaven of her eyes 
A starry spirit broke out. 

Procter. 

I love you more than love can wield the matter. 
Dearer than eyesight, space, or liberty ; 

Beyond what can bfe valued rich or rare, 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour, 
As much as child ere loved, or father fond, 

A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable 
Beyond all manner of, so much I love you. 

Shakspeare. 

I would be with thee — fond, yet silent ever. 

Nor break the spell in which my soul is bound, 
Mirror’d within thee as within a river, 

A flower upon thy breast, and thou the ground. 
That when I died and unto earth return’d, 

Our natures never more might parted be ; 

Within thy being, all mine own inurn’d, — 

Life, bloom, and beauty, all absorb’d in thee. 

Keats. 


Each hour until we meet is as a bird 
That wings from far his gradual way along 


TJie Way to Woo and Win a Wife- 


The rushing covert of my soul — his song 

Still loudlier thrill’d through leaves more deeply stirr’d. 11' 

But at the hour of meeting a clear word 

Is every note he sings, in love’s own tongue ; ^ 

Yet love, thou know’st the sweet strain suffers wrong, i 

Through our contending kisses oft unheard. 

D. G. Rossetti. 

' For the flower of men will love alone do — for the sedi- 
ment and scoundrelism of men it has not even a chance ' 
to do. / 

Carlyle. 


It is by means of this divine passion that the world is 
kept ever fresh and young. It is the perpetual melody 
of humanity. It sheds an effulgence upon youth, and 
throws a halo round age. It glorifies the present by the 
light it casts backward, and it lightens the future by the 
beams it casts forward. The love which is the outcome r.i 
of esteem and admiration has an elevating and purifying « 
effect on the character. It tends to emancipate one 
from the slavery of self. It is altogether unsordid ; i 
itself is its only price. It inspires gentleness, sympathy, 
mutual faith and confidence. True love also, in a 
measure, elevates the intellect. ‘ All love renders wise 
in a degree,’ says the poet Browning, and the most 
gifted minds have been the sincerest lovers. Great souls 
make all affections great ; they elevate and consecrate 
all true delights. The sentiment even brings to light 
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qualities before lying dormant and unsuspected. It 
elevates the aspirations, expands the soul, and stimulates 
the mental powers. One of the finest compliments ever 
' paid to a woman was that of Steele, when he said of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, ‘ that to have loved her was a 
liberal education.’ Viewed in this light, woman is an 
educator in the highest sense, because, above all other 
educators, she educates humanly and lovingly. It has 
been said that no man and no woman can be regarded 
as complete in their experience of life until they have 
been subdued into union with the world through their 
affections. As woman is not woman till she has known 
love, neither is man man. Both are requisite to each 
other’s completeness. . . , The true union must needs be 
one of mind as well as of heart, and based on mutual 
esteem as well as mutual affection. 

Smiles. 

I send thee flowers, O dearest ! and I deem 
That from their petals thou wilt hear sweet words, 
Whose music, clearer than the voice of birds 
When breathed to thee alone, perchance may seem 
All eloquent of feelings unexpress’d. 

Oh, wreathe them in those tresses of dark hair ! 

Let them repose upon thy forehead fair. 

And on thy bosom’s yielding snow be press’d ; 

Then shall thy fondness for my flowers reveal 
The love that maiden coyness would conceal. 

B. Park. 
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O Mary ! let one heavenly ray 
Beam from thy beauteous face ; 
'Twill light my clouded spirit up, 
And fill my soul with peace ; 

'Twill dissipate my mental gloom, 
And round me Paradise shall bloom. 


Vedder. 


In delicious lull 

His voice would reach her, and the tide 
Of the soft parting words would glide 
Through the calm space of thoughts and sighs. 

Her heart was she would dearly prize 

That moment. 

O’Shaughnessy. 
ril have Cretan pinions 

Wrought for her, and a barb whose task shall be 
To outfiy the wind. Scarfs, fine as the air 
And dipp’d in Iris colours, shall be wove 
In Cashmere and the sunny Persian looms 
To be her commonest ’tire j she shall be deck’d 
Forth as she is a goddess ! 

Barry Cornwall. 


How do I love thee ? Let me count the ways ; 

I love thee to the depth, and breadth, and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
In the ends of being, and ideal grace. 






Wooing. 


I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

I love thee freely, as we strive for right ; 

1 love thee purely, as they turn from praise ; 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith ; 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints ; — I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life ! and, if God choose, 

I shall not love thee better after death. 

E. B. Browning. 

That love alone which virtue’s laws control. 
Deserves reception in the human soul. 

Euripides. 


I Lord Bacon, in his History of Henry VH., says that 
‘that monarch, in the year 1505, had thoughts of 
marrying the young Queen of Naples, and sent three 
ambassadors, with instructions for taking a survey of 
her person.’ These instructions, and the answers to 
them, are still extant, among the Harleian Manuscripts 
in the British Museum (No. 6220). They are as 
follow : — 

Instructions given by the King’s Highness to his 
trusty and well- beloved servants, showing how they shall 
' order themselves to the old Queen of Naples and the 
young Queen her daughter. i 

After presentation, they shall well note and mark the 
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estate that they keep, and how they be accompanied by 
lords or ladies. 

Item. Whether they keep their household apart or 
together. 

Item. To mark her (the young Queen’s) answer to the 
communication, and to note her discretion, wisdom, and 
gravity. 

Item. They sihall endeavour them likewise to under- 
stand whether the young Queen speak any other language 
than Spanish and Italian, or whether she can speak 
French or Latin. 

Item. Especially to mark the favour of her visage, 
whether she be painted or no — whether she be fat or 
lean — sharp or round — and whether her countenance 
cheerful and amiable, frowning or melancholy. 

A7iswer. As far as we can perceive or know, she is not 
painted,. and the favour of her visage is after her stature, 
of very good compass, and amiable, and somewhat round 
and fat, and the countenance cheerful and not frowning — 
tardy in speech, but with a demure, womanly, shame- 
faced countenance, and of few words. 

Itejn. To note the clearness of her skin. 

Answer. She is, for aught we could perceive, very fair 
and clear of skin, by her visage, neck, and hands. 

Item.^ To note the colour of her hair. 

[Other questions follow which respect the young Queen’s 
eyebrows, nose, lips, arms, hands, and fingers, which the 
jambassadors state to be ‘ right fair and comely.’] 

Item. To mark whether her neck be long or short. 
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Answer. Her neck is comely, not misshapen, nor very 
short, nor very long. 

liem. To mark whether any hair appeared upon her 

lip. 

Answer. She hath none. 

Item. That they endeavour to speak with the young 
Queen, that she may tell unto them some matter of 
length, and to approach as near to her as they honestly 
may, to the intent that they may find if she have spices, 
rose-water, or musk. 

Answer. We have found no evil savour of spices or 
waters. 

Item. To note the height of her stature, and of what 
height her slippers be, to the intent that they may not 
be deceived in the very height and stature of her. 

Answer. Her slippers be of six fingers height — she is 
of a convenient stature, somewhat round and well-liking, 
which causeth her Grace to seem less in height. 

Item. To inquire whether she hath any sickness of 
nativity, or deformity, or blemish. 

Answer. We have inquired of her physicians and 
otherwise in talk, but find in her person no disconformity 
nor cause of sickness. 

Whether she be in any singular favour with the King 
of S. her uncle. 

Answer. He much esteemeth her. 

Another article directs the ambassadors to procure a 
portrait of the young Queen, ‘So that it agree in simUi* ^ 
tude and likeness as near as may be possible to vei*]^ 
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visage, countenance, and semblance of the said Queen ; ^ 

and if it be not so, the painter is to be ordered to reform 
it till it is. fl 

//^w. To inquire of the manner of her diet, and 4j 
whether she be a great feeder or drinker, and whether f 
she uses often to eat and drink, and whether she drinketh m 
wine or water, or both. b 

Answer. She is a good feeder, and eats meat well m 
twice a day, and that her Grace drinketh not often, and ^1 
that she drinketh most commonly water, and sometimes 4 
the water is boiled with cinnamon, and sometimes she L 

r 

drinketh ypocras, but not often. ^ 

By another article the ambassadors are required to T 
ascertain the amount of the dowry, and the title and 1 
value thereof in every behalf. ^ 






Q IFTS. 



IFTS which our love for the donor have 
rendered precious are ever the most accept- 
able, and such gifts a lady prizes most. A 


little flower given with a smile is .p:iore than a pre- 


cious jewel bestowed without one. There is so 


much in the manner of giving. 


' ' With them words of so sweet breath composed 

As made the things more rich. ' 

This is what a lady feels and appreciates, and one 
that true Idve engenders. She that truly loves would 
not cast away the most trivial sign of sympathy. 
The gift of one who cares for her, however slight, 
is to her evidence of that love, dearer to her than 
her life. 


There’s no satiety of love in thee ! 

Thou still art ever new, perpetual spring 
Is in thy arms ; the ripen’d fruit but falls, 
Andjilossoms rise to fill its empty place, 

And I grow rich by giving. 

Dryden. 

Let me have 

What thou think’st meet and is most mannerly. 

Shakspeare, 

Oh ! do not gaze upon that star, 

That distant star so earnestly, 

If thou would’st not my pleasure mar — 

For ah I I cannot give it thee. 

And such is my unbounded love. 

Thou would’st not gaze upon a thing 
I would not make thee mistress of ; 

And prove in love at least a king. 

Lord Albemarle. 

Thus, lady, lowly at thy feet, 

I lay this gift of memory ; 

All strange and rude, but treasures sweet 
Within its gloomy bosom lie. 

Trifles, Marie, may tell the tale, 

When wisdom, wit, and courage fail 
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One of the native dialects of love. 

Sigourney. 


Notwithstanding love will win, 
Or else force a passage in ; 
And as coy be as you can, 
Gifts will get ye or the man. 


Herrick, 


He found me sitting beholding this picture. I know 
not with how affectionate countenance, but I am sure a 
most affectionate mind. 

Sidney. 


ni have no glittering gewgaws stuck about you, 

To stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wonder, 

And make men stare upon a piece of earth 
As on the star- wrought firmament — no feathers 
To wave as streamers to your vanity, — 

Nor cumbrous silk, that with its rustling sound 
Makes proud the flesh that bears it. Thus adorn’d 
Amply, that in her husband’s eye looks lovely — 

The truest mirror that an honest wife 
Can see her beauty in I 

Juliana, I shall observe, sir. 

Duke, I should like well to see you in the dress 
I last presented you. 

Jul. The blue one, sir ? 

Duke* No, love, the white. Thus modestly attired, 
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A half-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 

With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of, 
No deeper rubies than compose thy lips, 

No pearls more precious than inhabit them ; 

With thy pure red and white, which that same hand 
Which blends the rainbow mingles in thy cheeks ; 
This well-proportioned form — ^think not I flatter — 

In graceful motion to harmonious sounds. 

And thy free tresses dancing in the wind ; 

Thou'lt fix as much observance, as chaste dames 
Can meet without a blush. 

John Tobin. 


Win her with gifts, if she respect not words. 

Shakspeare 











T he magic circle that surrounds a life ! fit 
emblem of eternity ! Endearing symbol of 
wifely authority, giving her the right to rule 
in her own sweet way ! yet her will ne’er to trespass 
against his love ‘ either in discourse of thought or 
actual deed.’ A holier gift a man can scarce bestow. 
How much meaning in itl The link that binds 
together two souls, making them one in all things, 
— like the blending of two streams, commingling 
and flowing on through life together, till meeting 
in eternity ! 


The W^ay to Woo and ^Win a Wife: 


I 
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There’s no jewel so worth wearing, 

That a lover’s hands may bring ; 

There’s no treasure worth r:omparing, 

With a golden wedding ring. 

Massey. 

It is impossible to trace the origin of wearing rings, 
but it is supposed that in early ages it was instituted as 
an emblem of authority and government. For we read in 
the Bible that Pharaoh took his ring from his finger, and 
presented it to Joseph, as a sign of vested authority. In 
conformity to ancient usage the Christian Church adopted 
the ring in the ceremony of marriage, as a token of the 
authority with which the husband invested his wife. 
This was made of gold, which metal the ancients used 
as a symbol of love, the ring itself being an emblem of 
eternity, or love without end. Rings, it appears, were 
first worn in India, whence the practice descended to 
the Egyptians, thence to the Greeks, from whom it 
passed to the Romans and others. The wedding ring 
was placed on the fourth finger of the left hand, because 
it was believed that a small artery ran from this finger 
to the heart. This has been contradicted by experience ; 
but several eminent authors were formerly of this opinion, 
therefore they thought this finger the most proper to 
bear the pledge of love, that from thence it might be 
carried to the heart. Others are inclined to think that 
it was in consequence of this finger being less used than 
any other, and is more capable of preserving a ring from 
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bruises. Family rings were formerly given away at a 
marriage as wedding presents. There was also the 
espousal as well as the wedding ring ; this was observed 
till 850, when each continued separate. The Greek 
. Church espousals and marriages were distinct services. 
In the former, parties exchanged rings in pledge of 
mutual fidelity, but within the last few centuries this 
has been discontinued in the Church of England. 

Loaring. 

‘ This ring is all my gift to-day,’ 

She, sitting closer, whispered ; ‘ nay, love, nay. 

Thou givest thyself — a gift divine ; 

This day I feel thy heart, thought, life, are mine.’ 

Berni. 


THE HALLOWED WEDDING RING. 


While Titans war with social Jove, 
My own sweet wife and I, 

We make Elysium in our love, 

And let the world go by ! 

Oh, never hearts beat half so light 
With crownM Queen or King ! 
Oh, never world was half so bright 
As is our fairy-ring, 

Dear love I 

Our hallo wM fairy-ring. 
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Our world of empire is not large, 

But priceless wealth it holds ; 

A little heaven links marge to marge 
But what rich realms it folds I 
And clasping all from outer strife, 

Sits Love, with folden wing, 

A-brood o’er dearer life-in*life, 

Within our fairy-ring, 

Dear love I 

Our hallow’d fairy-ring. 

Thou leanest thy true heart on mine. 
And bravely bearest up ! 

Aye mingling Love’s most precious wine 
In life’s most bitter cup I 
And evermore the circling hours 
New gifts of glory bring ; 

We live and love like happy flowers, 

All in our fairy -ring, 

Dear love I 

Our hallow’d fairy-ring. 


WeVe known a many sorrows, sweet I 
We’ve wept a many" tears ! 

And often trod with trembling feet 
Our pilgrimage of years 1 
But when our sky grew 'dark and wild, 

All closelier did we cHng : 
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Clouds broke to beauty as you smiled, 
Peace crowned our fairy-ring, 

Dear love 1 

Our hallow’d fairy-ring. 

Away, grim Lords of Murderdom ; 

Away, O Hate and Strife 1 
Hence, revellers, reeling drunken from 
Your feast of human life ! 

Heaven shield our little Goshen round 
From ills that with them spring, 

And never be their footprints found 
Within our fairy-ring, 

Dear love I 

Our hallow’d fairy-ring. 


But come, ye who the truth dare own, 

Or work in Love’s dear name ; 

Come, all who wear the Martyr’s crown — 
The Mystic’s robe of flame 1 
Sweet souls a Christless world doth doom. 
Like birds smote blind, to sing I 
For such, we’ll aye make welcome room 
Within our fairy-ring, 

DeaY love ! 

Our hallow’d fairy-ring. 

Massey. 
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This old world is scarce worth seeing, 

Till Love wave his purple wing, 

And we gauge the bliss of being 
Through a golden wedding ring. 

Would you draw far Eden nearer, 

And to earth the angels bring, 

You must seek the magic mirror 
Of a golden wedding ring. 

As the earth with sea is bounded. 

And the winter-world with spring, 

So a maiden’s life is rounded 
With a golden wedding ring. 

I have known full many a maiden. 

Like a white rose withering, 

Into fresh ripe beauty redden 
Through a golden wedding ring. 

Fainting spirits oft grow fearless, 

Sighing hearts will soar and sing, 
Tearful eyes will laugh out tearless. 
Through a golden wedding ring. 


Massey. 


The wedding ring was not at first of gold, but of iron 
adorned with an adamant ; the metal hard and durable, 
signifying the durance and perpetuity of the contract 
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Howbeit, it skilleth not at this day what metal the ring 
be made of ; the form of it being round and without end, 
doth import that love should circulate and flow con- 
tinually. The finger on which the ring is to be worn, 
is the third finger of the left hand, next unto the little 
finger, because there was supposed a vein of blood to 
pass from thence unto the heart. 

The Cairn, 


Thee, Mary, with this ring I wed — 

So fourteen years ago I said. 

Behold another ring — for what ? 

To wed thee o’er again — why not ? 

With that first ring I married youth, 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth ; 
Taste long admired, sense long revered, 
And all my Mary then appeared. 

If she, by merit since disclosed. 

Prove twice the woman I supposed, 

I plead that double merit now, 

To justify a double vow. 

Here, then, to-day (with faith as sure, 
With ardour as intense and pure. 

As when, amidst the rites divine, 

I took thy troth and plighted mine), 

To thee, sweet girl, my second ring 
A token and a pledge I bring : 

With this I wed, till death us part, 

Thy riper virtues to my heart : 
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Those virtues which, before untried, 

The wife has added to the bride : 

Those virtues, whose progressive claim, 
Endearing wedlock’s very name, 

My soul enjoys, my song approves, 

For conscience’ sake, as well as love’s. 

For why ? — they show me, hour by hour, 
Honour’s high thought, affection’s power, 
Discretion’s deed, sound judgment’s sentence, 
And teach me all things — but repentance. 

Bishop. 

This ring. 

This little ring, with necromantic force, 

Has raised the ghost of pleasure to my fears. 
Conjured the sense of honour and of love 
Into such shapes, they fright me from myself. 

The Fatal Marriage. 


A ring, since the days of the patriarchs, has been used 
as the symbol or token of marriage ; but the Act passed 
in 1837, which instituted marriage to be a civil contract, 
does not recognise the ring as an essential part of the 
ceremony, though it does not forbid its use^ Still habit 
claims it to be part even of the civil ceremony ; and the 
ring holds its accustomed place, to distinguish the maiden 
from the wife. It is the right of a woman, hallowed too 
long by custom and an obvious utility to fall into disuse 
through the silence of an Act of Parliament, Its con- 
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tmual use furnishes another of the many proofs that 
customs and habits, spontaneously resulting from the 
exigencies and natural circumstances of mankind, are 
stronger and more permanent than written laws. The 
whole marriages before the superintendent-registrars do 
not exceed a fifty-seventh part of all the marriages in 
England and Wales. We have made it our business to 
inquire extensively throughout the country into the use of 
the wedding ring in such marriages ; and out of thirty- 
five cases, only two appeared where the wedding ring was 
not observed to have been used. The superintendent- 
registrar at Birmingham says he ^ never married a couple I 
without a ring.’ At Walsall, *the parties always use a =^ 
ring.* ‘The ring is always used,’ at Derby. ‘ The people 
always bring a, ring,’ at Stafford. The superintendent- 
registrar at Sheffield ‘ has seen the ring used invariably.* 

‘ A ring is always used,’ at Liverpool ; so at Manchester, 
and at Stockport, and at 'Wells. At Worcester, on one 
occasion, the parties were so poor that they used a brass 
ring, having no better one. The bride’s friends indig- 
nantly protested that the ring ought to have been gold, 
and the superintendent-registrar was threatened with an 
indictment for permiting the use of a ring of such base 
metal. He says that the people in his district ‘won’t 
believe thejcnarriage to be good without the ring.* The 
superintendent-registrar at Bristol, where these marriages 
are numerous, ‘ always saw a ring used, but once.* He 
asked if the parties had brought one. The man answered 
that it was not necessary ; but the woman entreated to 
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have one. The superintendent took part with the woman, 
and represented that the absence of the ring would expose 
the woman to insult after her marriage ; and he hesitated 
to proceed with the marriage until a ring was produced. 
The man yielded at last, and fetched one ; and the 
woman’s gratitude brought tears into her eyes. 

Historical Register. 

The custom of wearing wedding rings appears to have 
taken its rise among the Romans. Before the celebra 
tion of their nuptials, there was a meeting of friends at 
the house of the lady’s father, to settle articles of the 
marriage contract, when it was agreed that the dowry 
should be paid down on the wedding-day, or soon after. 
On this occasion there was commonly a feast, at the con 
elusion of which the man gave to the woman as a pledge, 
ring, which she put on the fourth finger of her left hand, 
because it was believed by some that a nerve reached 
thence to the heart. The priesthood kept up this idea by 
still retaining it as the wedding finger, but the custom i 
really associated with the doctrine of the Trinity, for i 
the ancient ritual of English marriages the ring was 
placed by the husband on the top of the thumb of the 
left hand, with the words, ‘ In the name of the Father;’ he 
then removed it to the forefinger, saying, ‘ In the name of 
the Son ; ’ then to the middle finger, adding, ‘ And of the 
Holy Ghost ; ’ finally he left it as now, on the fourth 
finger, with the closing word, ‘ Amen.’ 

The History and Poetry of Finger Rings. 




Wedding Ring. 


I climbed the hiU, and looked around : 

The prospect stretched out wide — 

Green vales, rich woods, and shining sea, 
Beauty on every side. 

So fair, so far, so boundless all, 

My spirit was oppressed ; 

My glance roamed round, now here, now there, 
And knew not where to rest. 

Then from my finger, half in play, 

My wedding ring I drew, 

And through that golden circle small 
Looked out upon the view. 

I saw a wreath of cottage>smoke, 

A church spire rising by, 

A river wind through quiet woods — 

Above, a reach of sky. 

This little picture I had made 
Both cheered and calmed my soul ; 

True, I saw less, but what I saw 
Was dearer than the whole. 


More vivid lights, more solemn shades, 

Such limits seemed to bring 
My portion of the world be still 
Framed by my wedding ring I — Macmillan. 
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The holy vow 

And ring of gold, no fond illusion now, 

Bind her as his. Across the threshold led, 

And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 

His house she enters, there to be a light, 

Shining within, when all without is night ; 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 
rjij Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing, 

3 How oft her eyes read his, her gentle mind 

To all his wishes, all his thoughts, inclined ! 

/ Still subject — ever on the watch to borrow ; 

P Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 

V The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

0 Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell ; 

And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 
I* A thousand melodies unheard before, 

g Rogers. 

It appears that rings were in olden times given away r 
to the attendants on the day of marriage. We are in- 
formed, in Wood’s AthencB Oxonienses^ that the once ^ 
famous philosopher Kelly, who was openly profuse beyond 
the limits of a sober philosopher, * did give away in gold 
wire rings (or rings twisted with three gold wires), at the 
marriage of one of his maide-servants, to the value of 
four thousand pounds.^ This happened in the year 1589, 
at Trebona. 




WEiDUOCK. 


W EDLOCK hath not only more beauty, but 
more love, than the single life. It hath 
more ease and less danger. It is more 
merry and more sad, fuller of sorrows and fuller 
of joys. True, it has more responsibilities, but 
supported by all the strength of devoted love. Such 
responsibilities become easeful in proportion as 
they are shared. There is a delicious fragrance 
around married life, sweet as a bed of violets. It 
is a garden on which numberless beauteous flowers 
take delight to cast their modest odours. The ocean 
has varied treasures hidden in its vasty deep, but 
what are they to the wrapt-up comforts of a man, 
locked up in the love of a good wife ? I feel holier 
and better when I scent the blessings that are ever 
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present and around, the home of a married couple. 
Wedlock gives to you in your wife 

* A golden sentence 

Writ by our Maker, which the angels may 
Discourse of, only men know how to use, 

And none but devils violate, ' 


There is bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two that are link’d in that heavenly tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die ! 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 

And oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth. 

It is this, it is this I 

Moore. 

Wedlock joins nothing, if it joins not hearts. 

Knowles. 


Open the temple gates unto my love, 

Open them wide that she may enter in, 

And all the posts adorn as doth behove, 
And all the pillars deck with garlands trim, 
For to receive this saint with honour due 
That cometh in to you. 
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With trembling steps and humble reverence 
She cometh in before the Almighty’s view. 

Of her, yet virgins learn obedience. 

When so ye come unto those holy places, 

So humble your proud faces. 

Bring her up to the high altar, that she may 
The sacred ceremonies there partake, 

The which do endless matrimony make ; 

And let the roaring organs loudly play, 

The praises of the Lord in lively notes : 

The while with hollow throats 

The choristers the joyous anthem sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and their echo ring. 


Behold, while she before the altar stands, 
Hearing the holy spirit that to her speaks, 
And blesses her with his two happy hands, 
How the red roses flush up in her cheeks, 

And the pure snow, with goodly vermeil stain, 
Like crimson dyed in grain ; 

That even the angels, which continually 
About the sacred altar do remain. 

Forget their service, and about her fly, 

Oft peeping in her face, that seems more fair 
The more they on it stare 1 
But her sad eyes, still fastened on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modesty. 

That suffers not a look to glance away 
Which may let in a little thought unsound. 
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dear pledges ; their childishness, their stammering, their 
little angers, their innocence, their imperfections, their 
necessities, are so many little emanations of joy and com- 
fort to him that delights in their persons and society. But 
he that loves not his wife and children, feeds a lioness at 
home, and broods a nest of sorrows, and blessing itself 
cannot make him happy. 

Jeremy Taylor. 


ST. PAUL ON MARRIAGE. 


This passage (i Cor. vii. 6-40), circumscribed, marked 
off, the only one in Scripture, so placed by itself, enclosed 
within bounds that separate the human from the divine 
word, and thus marked off in order to prevent the 
wisdom of earth from being confounded with that from 
above — this passage is the only one containing, in 
opposition to the whole Bible, a doctrine which has 
misled many a conscience, and corrupted the Church of 
Christ — the doctrine of sacred celibacy. All who, since 
St Paul’s time, have spoken of marriage as an act of 
condescension to human weakness, as a concession 
granted to the flesh, a miserable condition not to be 
continued in eternity — all such persons have quoted, in 
support of their views, the words which Paul uttered as his 
own opinion, and not as the result of divine inspiration. 

‘ He that is unmarried careth for the things that 
belong to the Lord, how he may please the Lord.’ Are 
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you quite sure of that, Paul ? Have you not often seen 
unmarried persons— I mean amongst thoroughly Chris- 
tian people — troubling themselves about their own 
affairs, seeking to please themselves, paying special 
attention to their own person, and thus unconsciously 
displaying great selfishness ? 

‘He that is married careth for the things of the 
world, how he may please his wife/ Are you sure of 
that, Paul ? Have you not seen, on the contrary, married 
people mutually stirring up each other to duty, to struggle, 
to self-denial, and showing an example of self-sacrifice, 
and sealing their union by Christian martyrdom ? Have 
you forgotten Aquila and Priscilla, and many other 
married witnesses, who found in the love called forth by 
the gospel a motive for loving God more, a zeal that led 
them to serve Him better ? 

‘ He that gives his daughter (our version says virgin) 
in marriage doeth well ; but he that giveth her not in 
marriage doeth better/ That better which Paul urges 
upon fathers who do not marry their daughters makes 
its appearance here — take good note of the fact — for the 
first time in Scripture. The word of God knows nothing 
of such betters. The gospel does not admit of excep 
tional holiness, or of a cheap sort of holiness. Perfection 
is placed before all, is made obligatory upon all, and to 
the same degree. I defy you to find anything else in 
Scripture. And what sort of a God would it be, I should 
like to ask, who should demand anything else? And 
what sort of a soul would that be which would be satisfied 
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with anything lower? The divine seal is seen in this, 
that, while human religions talk of different degrees of 
holiness, God, who is perfect, requires perfection. Now 
the perfect God ordained marriage, the perfect Saviour 
restored marriage in its integrity ; and Christian marriage 
and the Christian family, this was the noble and holy 
lesson proclaimed to the heathen world. If the gospel, 
as Pagan socialism, poorly disguised beneath the monk’s 
dress, affirms — if the gospel established not the family, 
but the convent j not marriage, but celibacy ; not the 
individual, but the unit {fiumero\ then it has brought 
nothing, has taught nothing, has changed nothing : na 
revelation, no restoration, no transformation, has marked 
or followed the coming of Jesus Christ I Open your eyes, ' 
look at the ancient world, and look at the modern world ; 
observe in the modem world the two streams, compare 
3 the nations that receive the Bible with those that follow 
the Latin tradition, the Christian stream with the Pagan 
stream, and decide for yourself. 

Count Gasparin. 

To be man’s tender mate was woman born, 

And in obeying nature she best serves 
The purposes of Heaven. 

, Schiller. 


Marriage, like the family it springs from, and like the 
State, has, I say, underlying it a divine idea ; and, as a 
rule, it is essential to the development of the highest 
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perfection of human nature. To this rule, indeed, there 
are innumerable exceptions — exceptions, however, which 
do but reveal the operations of a higher law, which can 
work. out its results independently of all common means 
and common methods. There have been men and 
women who, in a single life, have exhibited a beauty as 
well as a strength of character which has never been 
surpassed. Most of us, however, require marriage to 
redeem us from selfishness, to form us to habits of self- 
abnegation and self-sacrifice, to .develope tenderness of 
affection, to subdue wilfulness, to teach us in the common 
human sphere the ultimate and divine secret which God 
reveals to angels and to saints — the secret of living not 
for ourselves, but for another. We are to be restored to 
God’s image — this is the great end of our earthly exist- 
ence — and in this all the institutions of society and the 
State have tbeir ultimate reason and their religious 
sanction. The relationship of marriage, beyond all 
others, unfolds within us that perfect and self-sacrificing 
care of children to which the sacredness of marriage is 
indispensable ; we are formed to the image of God’s 
fatherhood. The institution is therefore related to the 
supreme destiny of our race ; it has a moral idea for its 
basis, an idea which is to be found in the special virtues 
and perfections which it is calculated to develope. 

R. W. Dale. 

The man that doth wed a wyfe 
For her goodes and her rychesse. 
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And not for lynage ferny natyfe, 

Procureth doloure and dystresse, 

With infynyte payne and hevynesse ; 

For she wyll do hym moche sorrowe, 

Bothe at enyn and at morowe. 

John Skelton. 

Now 16 Pasan sing, now wreaths prepare, 

And with repeated 16 s fill the air : 

The prey is fallen in my successful toils. 

Anon. 

Love generally produces matrimony ; so it often 
happens that matrimony produces love. 

It perhaps requires more virtue to make a good 
husband or wife, than what go to the finishing any the 
most shining character whatsoever. 

Discretion seems absolutely necessary ; and accord- 
ingly we find that the best husbands have been most 
famous for their wisdom. Homer, who hath drawn a 
perfect pattern of a prudent man, to make it the more 
complete, hath celebrated him for the just returns of 
fidelity and truth to his Penelope ; insomuch that he 
refused the caresses of a goddess for her sake; and, 
to use the expression of the best of Pagan authors, his 
wife was dearer to him than immortality. 

Virtue is the next necessary qualification for this 
domestic character, as it naturally produces constancy 
and mutual esteem. Thus Brutus and Porcia were 
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more remarkable for virtue and affection than any others 
of the age in which they lived. 

Good-nature is a third necessary ingredient in the 
marriage state, without which it would inevitably sour 
upon a thousand occasions. When greatness of mind 
is joined with this amiable quality, it attracts the ad- 
miration and esteem of all who behold it. Thus Caesar, 
not more remarkable for his fortune and valour than for 
his humanity, stole into the hearts of the Roman people, 
when, breaking through the custom, he pronounced an 
oration at the funeral of his first and best-beloved wife. 

Good-nature is insufficient, unless it be steady and 
uniform, and accompanied with an evenness of temper, 
which is above all things to be preserved in this friend- 
ship contracted for life. A man must be easy within 
himself before he can be so to his other self. Socrates 
and Marcus Aurelius are instances of men who, by the 
strength of philosophy, having entirely composed their 
minds and subdued their passions, are celebrated for 
good husbands ; notwithstanding the first was yoked with 
Xantippe, and the other with Faustina. If the wedded 
pair would but habituate themselves for the first year to 
bear with one anotheFs faults, the difficulty would be 
pretty well conquered. This mutual sweetness of temper 
and complacency was finely recommended in the nuptial 
ceremonies among the heathens, who, wJien they sacrificed 
to Juno at that solemnity, always tore out the gall from 
the entrails of the victim, and cast it behind the altar. 

Sir Philip de Somerville held the manors of Whichen- 
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ovre, Scirescot, Ridware, Netherton, and Cowlee, all in 
the county of Stafford, of the Earls of Lancaster, by 
. this memorable service : The said Sir Philip shall find, 
maintain, and sustain one bacon-flitch, hanging in his 
hall at Whichenovre ready arrayed all times of the 
year but in Lent, to be given to every man or woman 
married, after the day and the year of the marriage be 
past, in form following 

‘Whensoever that any one such before named will 
come to inquire for the bacon in their own person, they 
shall come to the bailiff, or to the porter of the lordship 
of Whichenovre, and shall say to them in the manner 
as ensueth : 

‘ “ Bailiff, or porter, I do you to know that I am come 
for myself to demand one bacon-flyke hanging in the 
hall of the lord of Whichenovre, after the form thereunto 
belonging.” 

‘ After which relation, the bailiff or porter shall assign 
a day to him, upon promise by his faith to return, and 
with him to bring twain of his neighbours. And in the 
meantime, the said bailiff shall take with him twain of 
the freeholders of the lordship of Whichenovre, and they 
three shall go to the manor of Rudlow, belonging to 
Robert Knightleye, and there shall summon the afore- 
said Knightleye, or his bailiff, commanding him to be* 
ready at Whichenovre the day appointed, at prime of 
day, with his carriage, that is to say, a horse and a saddle, 


^ Three was an institution of the same kind at Dunmow in Essex. 
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a sack and a pryke, for to convey the said bacon and corn 
a journey out of the county of Stafford, as his hostages. 
And then the said bailiff shall, with the said freeholders, 
summon all the tenants of the said manor to be ready 
at the day appointed at Whichenovre, for to do and 
perform the services which they owe to the bacon. And 
at the day assigned, all such as owe services to the bacon 
shall be ready at the gate of the manor of Whichenovre, 
fcom the sun-rising to noon, attending and awaiting for 
the coming of him who fetcheth the bacon. And when 
he is come, there shall be delivered to him and his fellows, 
chapelets, and to all those which shall be there, to do 
their services due to the bacon. And they shall lead the 
said demandant with trumps and tabors, and other 
manner of minstrelsy, to the hall door, where he shall 
find the lord of Whichenovre, or his steward, ready to 
deliver the bacon in this manner. 

‘ He shall inquire of him which demandeth the bacon, 
if he have brought twain of his neighbours with him ; 
which must answer ‘‘they be here ready.” And then 
the steward shall cause these two neighbours to swear, 
if the said demandant be a wedded man, or have been a 
man wedded ; and if since his marriage one year and a 
day be past ; and if he be a freeman or a villain.^ And 
if his said neighbours make oath that he hath for him 
all these three points rehearsed, then shall the bacon be 


’ according to the acceptance of the word at the date of this 
institution, 'a freeman, or a servant.* 
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taken down and brought to the hall door, and shall there 
be laid upon one half-quarter of wheat, and upon one 
other of rye. And he that demandeth the bacon shall 
kneel upon his knee, and shall hold his right hand upon 
a book, which book shall be laid upon the bacon and the 
corn, and shall make oath in this manner : — 

‘ Hear ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, lord of Whichen- 
ovre, mayntener and gyver of this baconne : that I A sithe 
I wedded B my wife, and sithe I had hyr in my kepying, 
and at my wylle by a year and a day after our marriage, 
I would not have chaunged for none other ; farer ne 
fowler ; richer ne pourer ; ne for none other descended 
of greater lynage ; sleeping ne waking, at noo tyme. 
And if the seyd B were sole, and I sole, I would take 
her to be my wife before all the wymen of the world, of 
what condiciones soever they be, good or evylle ; as help 
me God and His seyntes, and this flesh and all fleshes.” 

‘ And his neighbours shall make oath,.. that they trust 
verily he hath said truly. And if it be found by his 
neighbours before named, that he be a freeman, there 
shall be delivered to him half a quarter of wheat and a 
cheese ; and if he be a villain, he shall have a quarter of 
rye without cheese. And then shall Knightleye, the lord 
of Rudlow, be called for, to carry all these things tofore 
rehearsed ; and the said corn shall be laid on one horse 
and the bacon above it; and he to whom the bacon 
appertaineth shall ascend upon his horse, and shall take 
the cheese before him, if he have a horse. And if he 
have none, the lord of Whichenovre shall cause him 
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to have one horse and saddle, to such time if he be 
passed his lordship ; and so shall they depart the manor 
of Whichenovre with the corn and the bacon, tofore him 
that hath won it, with trumpets, taborets, and other 
manner of minstrelsy. And all the free tenants of 
Whichenovre shall conduct him to be passed the lord- 
ship of Whichenovre. And then shall they all return 
except him to whom appertaineth to make the carriage 
and journey without the county of Stafford, at the costs 
of his lord of Whichenovre.’ 

Steele. 

You marry ^ as all should, filled with mutual esteem, 
and unfeigned desire to promote each other’s comfort 
and peace every day — a desire which must never cease. 
Yet there can be no security, as facts prove, without the 
love of God. 

Venn. 

The Christian religion alone contemplates the conjugal 
union in the order of nature. It is the only religion 
which presents woman to man as a companion ; every 
other abandons her to him as a slave. 

To religion alone' do European women owe the 
liberty they enjoy ; and from the liberty of women that 
of nations has flowed ; accompanied with the proscrip- 
tion of many inhuman usages diffused over all other parts 
of the world — such as slavery, seraglios, and eunuchs. 

St, Pierre. 
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Let the husband and wife infinitely avoid a curious 
distinction of mine and thine; for this hath caused all 
the laws, suits, and wars in the world ; let them who 
have but one person, have also but one interest. . . . 
Macarius, in his thirty-second Homily, speaks fully in 
this particular : ‘ A woman betrothed to a man bears all 
her portion, and with a mighty love pours it into the 
hands of her husband, and says, I have nothing of my 
own my goods, my portion, my body, and my mind, 
are yours.” ' 

Jeremy Taylor. 


Marriage is with us 

The holiest ordinance of God, whereon 
The bliss or bane of human life depehds. 

Love must be won by love, and heart to heart 
Link’d in mysterious sympathy, before 
We pledge the marriage- vow. 

Southey. 


From Jesus Christ and His Spirit, marriage and home 
receive a new sanction and a new position in tjie whole 
world. In spite of all the fancies, and perversions, and 
exaggerations of later times, the institution of Christian 
marriage and the blessings of a Christian home are such 
as have indeed been worthy of the * beginning of miracles 
in Cana of Galilee. They are the bulwarks of nations and 
churches ; they are the salt of human life ; they are the 
proper sphere of every human soul. A happy marriage 
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is a new beginning of life; a new starting-point for 
happiness and usefulness ; it is the great opportunity, 
once for all, to leave the past, with all its follies and 
faults and errors, far, far behind us, for ever, and to 
press forward with new hopes, new courage, and new 
strength into the future which opens before us. A happy 
home is the best likeness of heaven; a home where 
husband and wife, father and mother, brother and sister, 
child and parent, each in their several ways, help each 
the other forwards in their difficult course as no other 
human being can ; for none else has the same oppor- 
tunities, none else so know the character of any other ; 
none else has such an interest at stake in the welfare and 
the fame, the grace and the goodness, of any one else, 
as of those ^ho are bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh ; in whose happiness and glory we ourselves become 
happy and glorious ; in whose misery we become miser- 
able; by whose selfishness, weakness, and worldliness 
we are dragged down to earth ; by whose purity, and 
nobleness, and strength we are raised up, almost against 
our will, to duty, to heaven, and to God. 

Dean Stanley. 


m 

N 


She that weds well will wisely match her love ; 
Nor be below her husband, nor above. 

DRYDEN. 


Married life appears to me a sort of philosophical 
discipline, training persons to honourable duties, worthy 
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of the good and wise. Few unmarried people are 
affected as they ought to be towards the public good, 
and perceive what are really the most important objects 
in life. 

Melancthon. 

Two persons who have chosen each other out of all 
the species, with a design to be each other’s mutual 
comfort and entertainment, have, in that action, bound 
themselves to be good-humoured, affable, discreet, for- 
giving, patient, and joyful, with respect to each other’s 
frailties and perfections, to the end of their natural lives. 

T. Hall. 


Plutarch compares a new marriage to a vessel before 
the hoops are on— everything dissolves its tender com 
paginations ; but when the joints are stiffened and are 
tied by a firm compliance and proportioned bending, 
scarcely can it be dissolved without fire, or the violence 
of iron. After the hearts of the man and the wife are 
endeared and hardened by a mutual confidence and 
experience, longer than artifice and pretence can last, 
there are a great many remembrances, and some things 
present, that dash all little unkindnesses in pieces. 

Burton. 


Marriage was ordained by the Almighty, instituted in 
Paradise, and the first blessing from the Lord ; He gave 
to man not a friend, but a wife — that is, a friend and a 
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wife too (for a good woman is, in her soul, the same that 
a man is, and she is a woman only in her body ; that she 
may have the excellency of the one and the usefulness of 
the other, and become amiable in both) : marriage was 
minstered to by angels, and the first miracle our Saviour I 
did was to do honour to a wedding. S 

Jeremy Taylor. \ 

f. 

Love in marriage cannot live nor subsist, unless it be M 
mutual ; and where love cannot be, there can be left of 4 
wedlock nothing but the empty husk of an outside matri- L 
mony, as undelightful and unpleasing to God as any P 
other kind of hypocrisy. Q 

Milton. L 

Here Love his golden shafts employs ; here lights W 

His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings ; ? 

Reigns here, and revels. t 

Milton. ^ 

f 

How near am I now to a happiness 
That earth exceeds not I — not another like it : 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious, 

As are the conceaFd comforts of a man 
Locked up in woman’s love. 1 scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house. 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 

The violet bed’s not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden. 
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On which the spring’s chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odours ; when base lust, 
With all her powders, paintings, and best pride, 
Is but a fair house built by a ditch side. 


Now for a welcome, 

Able to draw men’s envies upon man ; 

A kiss now that will hang upon my lip 
As sweet as morning dew upon a rose, 

And full as long ! 

Middleton. 


^ ‘ It V. 


is a good thing to learn caution by the misfortunes of others.^ 

Publius Syrius. 


I dislike the ridiculous customs of garnishing a new- 
married couple, and setting a gloss upon their persons 
which is to last no longer than the honeymoon ; I think 
it may be much for the emolument of my disciples of 
both sexes to make them sensible, in the next place, of 
the folly of launching out into extravagant expenses, 
and a more magnificent w^ay of living, immediately upon 
marriage. If the bride and bridegroom happen to be 
persons of any rank, they come into all public places 
and go upon all visits with so gay an equipage, and so 
glittering an appearance, as if they were making so 
many public entries. But to judicious minds, and to 
men of experience in this life, the gilt chariot, the coach 
and six, the gaudy liveries, the supernumerary train of 
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servants, the great house, the sumptuous table, the ser- 
vices of plate, the embroidered clothes, the rich brocades, 
j^. and the profusion of jewels, that upon this occasion break 
out at once, are so many symptoms of madness in the 
happy pair, and prognostications of their future misery. 

I remember a country squire, who enjoyed a very clear 
estate of ;£soo per annum, and by living frugally upon it 
was beforehand in the world. This gentleman unfortu- 
nately fell in love with Mrs. Fanny Flippant, the then 
reigning toast in those parts. In a word, he married her, 
and to give a lasting proof of his affection, consented to 
make both her and himself miserable by setting out in 
the high mode of wedlock. He, in less than the space 
of five years, was reduced to starve in prison for debt ; 
and his lady, with a son and three daughters, became a 
burden to the parish. The conduct of Frank Foresight 
was the very reverse of the squire’s. He had lived a 
bachelor some years about this town, in the best of 
companies ; kept a chariot and four footmen, besides 
six saddle horses ; he did not exceed, but went to the 
utmost stretch of his income ; but when he married the 
beautiful Clarinda (who brought him a plentiful fortune) 
he dismissed two of his footmen, four of the saddle 
horses, and his chariot, and kept only a chair for the 
Use of his lady. Embroidered clothes and laced linen 
were quite laid aside ; he was married in a plain drugget, 
and from that time forward, in all the accommodations 
of life, never coveted anything beyond cleanliness and 
“conveniency. When any of his acquaintance asked hhffi . 
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the reason of this sudden change, he would answer, ‘In j 
single life I could easily compute my wants, and provide j 
against them; but the condition of life I am now 
engaged in is attended with a thousand casualties, as \4 
well as a great many distant but unavoidable expenses. 
The happiness or misery in this world of a future 
progeny, will probably depend upon my good or ill i 
husbandry. -I shall never think I have discharged my I 
duty until I have laid up a provision for three or four | 
children at least.' ‘But pr’ythee, Frank,’ says a pert 
coxcomb that stood by, ‘ why shouldst thou reckon thy |/ 
chickens before — ’ Upon which he cut him short, and 
replied, ‘It is no matter ; a brave man can never want . 
heirs, while there is one man of worth living.’ This pre- 
cautions way of reasoning and acting has proved to, 

Mr. Foresight and his lady an uninterrupted source of 
felicity. Wedlock sits light and easy upon thena ; and 
they are at present happy in two sons and a daughter, j 
who a great many years hence will feel the good effects 1- v 
of their parents’ prudence. i 

My memory fails me in recollecting where I have 
read, that in some parts of Holland it is provided by 
law, that every man before he marries shall be obliged 
to plant a certain number of trees, proportionable to his 
circumstances, as a pledge to the Government for the 
maintenance of his children. Every honest as well as 
every prudent man should do something equivalent to 
this, by retrenching all superfluous and idle expenses, ; 
instead of following the extravagant practice of persons 
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who sacrifice everything to their present vanity, and 
never are a day beforehand in thought. I know not 
what delight splendid nuptials may afford to the gene- 
rality of the great world : I could never be present, at 
any of them without a heavy heart. It is with pain I 
■ refrain from tears, when I see the bride thoughtlessly 
jigging it about the room, dishonoured with jewels, and 
dazzling the eyes of the whole assembly at the expense 
of her children’s future subsistence. How singular, in 
the age we live in, is the moderate behaviour of young 
Sophia, and how amiable does she appear in the eyes 
of wise men 1 Her lover, a little before marriage, 
^ acquainted her that he intended to lay out a thousand 
pounds for a present in jewels ; but before he did it, 
desired to know what sort would be most acceptable to 
her. ‘ Sir,’ replied Sophia, ‘ I thank you for your kind 
and generous intentions, and only beg they may be 
executed in another manner : be pleased only to give 
me the money, and I will try to lay it out to a better 
advantage. I am not,’ continues she, ' at all fond of 
those expensive trifles ; neither do I think the wearing 
of diamonds can be any addition, nor the absence of 
them any diminution, to my happiness. I should be 
ashamed to appear in public for a few days in a dress 
which does not become me at all times. Besides, I see by 
that modest plain garb of yours, that you are not yourself 
affected with the gaiety of apparel. " When 1 am your wife, 
my only care will be to keep my person clean and neat for 
you, and not to make it fine for others.’ The gentleman, 
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transported with this excellent turn of mind in his mis 
tress, presented her with the money in new gold. She 
purchased an annuity with it ; out of the income of which, 
at every revolution of her wedding-day, she makes her 
husband some pretty present, as a token of her gratitude, 
and a fresh pledge of her love ; part of it she yearly^dis- 
tributes among her indigent and best deserving neigh- 
bours ; and the small remainder she lays out in something 
useful for herself or the children. 

Addison. 


I 


Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; men and 
women are made to be the companions of each other, 
and therefore I cannot be persuaded but that marriage is 
one of the means of happiness. It is a state not suited 
to the conditions of some few individuals only, but appro- 
priate to all persons under all circumstances, — extended 
to the concave arch of heaven, and of incalculable dura- 
tion. It will brighten affliction’s gloomy countenance, 
and make sorrow wear a cheerful garment. It will deck 
the humble and contented cot with almost heavenly bliss, 
and waft its fragrance even to the most remote recesses 
of poignant misery. 

Dr. Johnson. 


When we see the i^iicious and crafty taking com- 
panions to their homlSftilithout any inquiry but after 
farms and money ; or the giddy and thoughtless uniting 
themselves for life to those whom they have Only seen by 
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the light of tapers ; when parents make articles for 
children without inquiring after their consent ; when some 
marry for heirs to disappoint their brothers, and others 
throw themselves into the arms of those whom they do 
not love, because they have found themselves rejected 
where they were more solicitous to please ; when some 
marry because their servants cheat them, some because 
thfey squander their own money, some because their 
houses are pestered with company, some because they 
will live like other people, and some because they are sick 
of themselves, — we are not so much inclined to wonder 
that marriage is sometimes unhappy, as that it appears 
so little loaded with calamity ; and cannot but conclude 
that society has something in itself eminently agreeable 
A to human nature, when we find its pleasures so great, 
that even the ill choice of a companion can hardly over® 
balance them. Those, therefore, of the abo^e description, 
that should rail against matrimony, should be informed 
\ that they are neither to wonder nor repine that a contract 
i begun on such principles has ended in disappointment. 

' Dr, Johnson. 


Methinks it is a misfortune that the marriage state, 
which in its own nature is adapted to give us the com- 
pletest happiness this world is capable of, should be so un- 
comfortable a one to so many daily proves. But the 
mischief generally proceeds fr0ffiiie unwise choice people 
make for themselves, and an expectation of happiness 
from things not capable of giving it Nothing but the 
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good qualities of the person beloved can be a foundation 
. for a love of judgment and discretion ; and whoever ex- 
pects happiness from anything but virtue, wisdom, good- 
humour, and a similitude'of manners, will find themselves 
widely mistaken. But how few are there who seek after 
these things, and do not rather make riches their chief 
if not their only aim ! How rare it is for a man, when 
he engages himself in the thoughts of marriage, to place 
his hopes of having in such a woman a constant, agree- 
able companion !— one who will divide his cares and 
double his joys, who will manage that share of his estate 
he entrusts to her conduct with prudence and frugality, 
govern his house with economy and discretion, and be an 
ornament to himself and family. Where shall we find 
the man who looks out for one who places her chief 
happiness in the practice of virtue, and makes her duty 
her continual pleasure? No : men rather seek for money 
as the complement of all their desires ; and, regardless 
of what kind of wives they take, they think riches will be 
a minister to all kinds of pleasures. 

Now as for the women : how few of them are there 
who place the hapoiness of their marriage in the having 
a wise and vhj|||Pi friend ; one who will be faithful and 
just to all, qjPrconstant and loving to -her ; who with care 
and diligence will look after and improve the estate, and 
without grudging allow whatever is prudent and con 
venient ! Rather, how few are there who do not place 
their happiness in outshining others in pomp and show, 
and who do not think within themselves, when they have " 
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married such a rich person, that none of their acquaint- 
• ance shall appear so fine in their equipage, so adorned in 
their persons, or so magnificent in their furniture, as 
themselves 1 Thus their heads are filled with vain ideas : 
and I heartily wish I could say that equipage and show 
were not the chief good of so many women as I fear it is. 

After this manner do both sexes deceive themselves, 
and bring reflections and disgrace upon the most happy 
and most honourable state of life. 

Addison. 


But what do I trouble myself to finde arguments to 
perswade to or commend marriage ? Behold a brief ab- 
stract, succinctly, pithily, pathetically, perspicuously, and 
elegantly set forth : — 

1. Hast thou meanes? thou hast one to keep and in- 
crease jt. 

2. Hast none ? thou hast one to helpe to get it. 

3. Art in prosperity } thine happiness is doubled. 

4; Art in adversity shee^l comfort, assist, bear a part 
of thy burden, to make it more tolerable. 

5. Art at home ? sheel drive away melancholy. 

6. Art abroad ? shee looks after thbe going from home, 
wishes for thee in thine absence, and joyfully welcomes 
thy retume. 

7. There^s nothing delightsome without society ; no 
society so sweet as matrimony. 

8. The band of conjugal love is adamantine. 

9. The sweet company of kinsmen increaseth, the 
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number of parents is doubled, of brothers, sisters, 
lephews, 

VORAGINE. 


The state of matrimony is the chief in the world after 
religion ; but people shun it because of its inconveni- 
ences, like one who, running out of the rain, falls into 
the river. We ought herein to have more regard to God’s 
command and ordinance, for the sake of the generation 
and the bringing up of children, than to our untoward 
humours and cogitations ; and further, we should con- 
sider that it is a physic against sin and unchastity. N one, 
indeed, should be compelled to marry ; the matter should 
be left to each man’s conscience, for bride-love may not 
be forced. God has said : ‘ It is not good that the man 
should be alone ; ’ and St. Paul compares the Church to 
a spouse, or bride, and a bridegroom. But let us ever 
take heed that, in marrying, we esteem neither money 
nor wealth, great descent nor nobility. He who intends 
to marry should consider these points following : i. God’s 
command. 2. The Lord Christ’s confirmation thereof. 
3. The gift or present of Christ. 4, The first blessing. 
5. The promise that is made thereunto. 6. The com- 
munion and fellowship. 7. The examples of the holy 
patriarchs. 8. The temporal laws and ordinances. 9. 
The precious benediction and blessing. 10. The ex- 
amples of the wicked, ii. The threatening of St. Paul. 
12. The natural rights. 13. The nature and kind of the 
creation. 14. The practice of faith and hope. Marrying 
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cannot be without women, nor can the world subsist 
without them. A woman is, or at least should be, a 
friendly, courteous, and merry companion in life^ whence 
they are named by the Holy Ghost house-honours — the j 
honour and ornament of the house ; and inclined to \ , 
tenderness, for thereunto are they chiefly created to be j 
the pleasure, joy, and solace of their husbands. 

Luther. 


How blest has my time been ! what joys have 1 known, 
Since wedlock’s soft bandage made Jessy my own ! 

So joyful my heart is, so easy my chain, 

That freedom is tasteless, and roving a pain. 

Through walks grown with woodbines as often we stray, 
Around us our boys and girls frolic and play : 

How pleasing their sport is I the wanton ones see, 

And borrow their looks from my Jessy and me. 

What though on her cheeks the rose loses its hue ? 

Her wit and good-humour bloom all the year through ; 
Time still, as he flies, adds increase to her truth, 

And gives to her mind what he steals from her youth. 

Ye shepherds so gay, who make life to ensnare, 

And cheat with false vows the too credulous fair, 

In search of true pleasure how vainly you roam I 
To hold it for life, you must find it at home. 

Edward Moore. 


The happy marriage is where two persons meet and 
voluntarily make the choice of each other, without prin- 
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cipally regarding or neglecting the circumstance of for- 
tune or beauty. These may still love, in spite of adversity 
or sickness : the former we may in some measure defend 

I ourselves from ; the other is the portion of our very make. 
When you have a true notion of this sort of fashion, your 
humour of living great will vanish out of your imagina- 
tion, and you will find love has nothing to do with state. 
Solitude, with the person beloved, has a pleasure, even in 
a woman^s mind, beyond show or pomp. You are there- 
fore to consider which of your lovers will like you best, 
which will bear with you most when out of humour ; and 
your way to this is to ask of yourself, which of them you 
value most for his own sake, and by that judge which 
gives the greater instances of his valuing you for yourself 
only. 

T. STEELEt 

' Marriage is a kind of apotheosis, or a deification in- 
verted. When a man becomes familiar with his goddess, 
she quickly sinks into a woman. Old age is likewise 
a great decayer of your idol : the truth of it is, there is ' 
not a more unhappy being than a superannuated idol, ! 
especially when she has contracted such airs and be- : 
haviour as are only graceful when her worshippers are 
about her. Considering, therefore, that in these and many 
other cases the woman generally outlives the idol, I must 
desire my fair readers to give a proper direction to their 
passion for being admired ; in order to which, they must 
endeavour to make themselves the objects of a reasonable 
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and lasting admiration. This is not to be hoped for from 
beauty, or dress, or fashion, but from those inward orna- 
ments which are not to be defaced by time or sickness, 
and which appear most amiable to those who are most 
acquainted with them. 

Addison. 


The infelicities of marriage are not to be urged against 
its institution, as the miseries of life would prove equally 
that life cannot be the gift of Heaven. 

Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has no 
pleasures. 

Marriage is not commonly unhappy, but as life is 
unhappy, and most of those who complain of connubial 
miseries have as much satisfaction as their natures would 
have admitted, or their conduct procured, in any other 
condition. 

Those who marry late in life will find it dangerous to 
suspend their fate upon each other, at a time when 
opinions are fixed and habits are established; when 
friendships have been contracted on both sides ; when 
life has been planned into method, and the mind has 
long enjoyed the contemplation of its own prospects. 
They will probably escape the encroachment of their 
children ; but in diminution of this advantage, they will 
be likely to leave them, ignorant and helpless, to a 
guardian’s mercy ; or if that should not happen, they 
must at least go out of the world before they see those 
whom they love best either wise or great. From their 
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children, if they have less to fear, they have also less to 
hope ; and they lose without equivalent the joys of early 
love, and the convenience of uniting with manners pliant 
and minds susceptible of new impressions. 

A poet may praise many whom he would be afraid to 
marry, and perhaps marry one whom he would have 
been ashamed to praise. Many qualities contribute to 
domestic happiness upon which poetry has no colours 
to bestow, and many airs and sallies may delight ima- 
gination which he who flatters them never can approve. 
There are charms made only for distant admiration — 
no spectacle is nobler than a blaze. 

A certain dissimilitude of habitudes and sentiments, 
as leaves each some peculiar advantages, and affords 
that Concordia discorsy that suitable disagreement, is 
always necessary to happy marriages. Such reasonings 
terminate generally in the same conclusion. Such ! 
thoughts, like rivulets issuing from distant springs, are 
each impregnated in its course with various mixtures, 
and tinged by infusions unknown to the other, yet at last 
easily unite into one stream, and purify themselves by 
the gentle effervescence of contrary qualities. 

Dr. Johnson. 

Two hearts together, that began 
Their spring-time with one love, and that have need 
Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 
To grant or be received. 

Wordsworth. 
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Married life appears to me a sort of philosophical 
discipline, training persons to honourable duties, worthy 
of the good and wise. Few unmarried people are 
affected as they ought to be towards the public good, 
and perceive what are really the most important objects 
in life. 

Melancthon. 

As a walled town is more worthy than a village, so 
is the forehead of a married man more honourable than 
the brow of the bachelor. 

Luther. 


The important question is not when a man marries, 
but who7n he marries. They talk of a man tying up his 
hands, and placing a barrier before his prospects : in 
short, as flinging a blight over his worldly expectations — 
like an xmtimely frost, nipping and withering an opening 
bud. It is one of the thousand popular fallacies which 
ever float on the surface of the chit-chat of society. A 
married man, young or old, is always a more responsible 
sort of character than a bachelor. If a man take unto 
himself an amiable and a prudent wife, even though she 
bring him not a shilling as a dowry, and although he 
may be young in years, and a beginner in business, he 
doeth well. Had he doubled his stock, his credit, and 
his custom, he would not have done better : for he has 
a double motive to do so. He has found one to beguile 
his dulness, to soothe his care, to cheer him forward, 
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and to stimulate him to exertion, and that, too, tenderly 
as the breath of May fanneth and kisseth the young 
leaves and flowers into beauty. 

T. M. Wilson. 


Those marriages generally abound most with love and 
constancy that are preceded by a long courtship. The 
passion should strike root and gather strength before 
marriage be grafted on it. A long course of hopes and 
expectations fixes the idea in our minds, and habituates 
us to a fondness of the person loved. There is nothing 
of so great importance to us as the good qualities of the 
one to whom we join ourselves for life ; they do not only 
make our present state agreeable, but often determine 
our happiness to all eternity. Where the choice is left 
to friends, the chief point under consideration is an 
estate ; where the parties choose for themselves, their 
thoughts turn most upon the person. They have both 
^heir reasons. The first would procure many con- 
veniences and pleasures of life to the party whose 
interests they espouse ; and at the same time may hope 
that the wealth of their friend will turn to their own 
credit and advantage. The others are preparing for 
themselves a perpetual feast. A good person does not 
only raise, but continues love, and breeds a secret 
pleasure and complacency in the beholder. I should 
prefer. a woman that is agreeable in my own eye, and 
not deformed in that of the world, to a celebrated beauty. 
If you many one remarkably beautiful, you must have a 
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violent passion for her, or you have not the proper taste 
of her charms ; and if you have such a passion for her, 
it is odds but it would be embittered with fears and 
jealousies. 

Addison. 


I ‘Their nuptial bed may smiling concord dress, 

I And Venus still the happy union bless ! 

I Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 
I To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth.’ 
f F. Lewis. 

It is not common to envy those with whom we can- 
not easily be placed in comparison. Every man sees 
without malevolence the progress of another in the 
tracks of life which he has himself no desire to tread, 
and hears without inclination to cavils or contradiction 
the renown of those whose distance will not suffer them 
to draw the attention of mankind from his own merit. 

We do not therefore ascribe to you any superlative de- 
gree of virtue, when we believe that we may inform you , , 
of our change of condition without danger of malignant 
fascination ; and that when you read of the marriage of 
your correspondents Hymenaus and Tranquilla^ you 
will join your wishes 'to those, of their other friends for 
the happy event of an union in which caprice and selfish- 
ness had so little part. 

There is at least this reason why we should be less 
deceived in our connubial hopes than many who enter 
into the same state, that we have allowed our minds to 
form no unreasonable expectations, nor vitiated our 
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fancies in the soft hours of courtship with visions of 
felicity which human power cannot bestow, or of per- 
fection which human virtue cannot attain, That im- 
partiality with which we endeavoured to inspect the 
manners of all whom we have known was never so much 
overpowered by our passion, but that we discovered 
some faults and weaknesses in each other ; and joined 
our hands in conviction, that as there are advantages 
to be enjoyed in marriage, there are inconveniences 
likewise to be endured ; and that, together with con- 
federate intellects and auxiliary virtues we must find 
different opinions and opposite inclinations. 

We, however, flatter ourselves — for who is not flattered 
by himself as well as by others on the day of marriage ? — 
that we are eminently qualified to give mutual pleasure. 
Our birth is without any such remarkable disparity as 
can give either an opportunity of insulting the other 
with pompous names and splendid alliances, or of calling 
in upon any domestic controversy the overbearing assist- 
ance of powerful relations. Our fortune was equally 
suitable, so that we meet without any of those obligations 
which always produce reproach or suspicion of reproach, 
which, though they may be forgotten in the gaieties of 
the first month, no delicacy will always suppress, or 
of which the suppression must be considered as a new 
favour, to be repaid by tameness and submission, till 
gratitude takes the place of love, and the desire of 
pleasing degenerates by degrees into the fear of 
offending. 
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The settlements caused no delay ; for we did not trust 
our affairs to the negotiation of wretches who would 
have paid their court by multiplying stipulations. Tran- 
' quilla scorned to detain any part of her fortune from 
him into whose hands she delivered up her person ; and 
HymencEus thought no act of baseness more criminal 
than his who enslaves his wife by -her own generosity, 
who by marrying without a jointure condemns her to all 
the dangers of accident and caprice, and at last boasts 
his liberality, by granting what only the indiscretion of 
her kindness enabled him to withhold. He therefore 
received on the common terms the portion which any 
other woman might have brought him, and reserved all 
the exuberance of acknowledgment for those excellences 
which he has yet been able to discover only in Tranquiiia, 
We did not pass the weeks of courtship like those who 
consider themselves as taking the last draught of pleasure, 
and resolve not to quit the bowl without a surfeit, or who 
know themselves about to set happiness to hazard, and 
endeavour to lose their sense of danger in the ebriety of 
perpetual amusement, and whirl round the gulf before 
they sink. Hymenceus often repeated a medical axiom, 
that ihe succours of sickness ought not to be wasted in 
health. We know that, however our eyes may yet sparkle, 
and our hearts bound at the presence of each other, the 
time of listlessness and age must come at last, in which 
we shall be driven for relief to other recreations; that the 
uniformity of life must be sometimes diversified, and the 
vacuities of conversation sometimes supplied. We rejoice 
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in the reflection that we have stores of novelty yet unex- 
hausted, which may be opened when repletion shall call 
for change, and gratifications yet untasted, by which life, 
when it shall become vapid or bitter, may be restored to 
its former sweetness and sprightliness, and again irritate 
the appetite, and again sparkle in the cup. 

Our time will probably be less tasteless than that of 
those whom the authority and avarice of parents unite 
almost without their consent in their early years, before 
they have accumulated any fund of reflection, or collected 
materials for mutual entertainment. Such we have often 
seen rising in the morning to cards, and retiring in the 
afternoon to doze, whose happiness was celebrated by 
their neighbours, because they happened to grow rich by ' 
parsimony, and to be kept quiet by insensibility, tand 
agreed to eat and to sleep together. 

We have both mingled with the world, and are there- 
fore no strangers to the faults and virtues, the designs 
and competitions, the hopes and fears, of our contempo- 
raries. We have both amused our leisure with books, 
and can therefore recount the events of former times, or* 
cite the dictates of ancient wisdom. Every occurrence 
furnishes us with some hint which one or the other can 
improve; and if it should happen that memory or imagi- 
nation fail us, we can retire to no idle or unimproving 
solitude. 1 

These benefits we receive in a greater degree, as we ^ 
converse without reserve, because we have nothing to 
conceal. We have no debts to be paid by imperceptible 
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deductions from avowed expenses, no habits to be indulged 
by the private subserviency of a favoured servant, no 
private interviews with needy relations, no intelligence 
with spies placed upon each other. We consider mar- 
riage as the most solemn league of perpetual friendship, 
a state from which artifice and concealment are to be 
banished for ever, and in which every act of dissimulation 
is a breach of faith. 

The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ardour of 
desire which the first sight of pleasure naturally pro- 
duces, have long ceased to hurry us into irregularity and 
vehemence ; and experience has shown us that few 
gratifications are too valuable to be sacrificed to com- 
plaisance. We have thought it convenient to rest from 
the fatigue of pleasure, and now only continue that course 
of life into which we had before entered, confirmed in our 
choice by mutual approbation, supported -in our resolu- 
tion by mutual encouragement, and assisted in our efforts 
by mutual exhortation. 

Such is our prospect of life — a prospect which, as it is 
beheld with more attention, seems to open more extensive 
happiness, and spreads by degrees into the boundless 
regions of eternity. But if all our prudence has been 
vain, and we are doomed to give one instance more of 
the uncertainty of human discernment, we shall com 
fort ourselves amidst our disappointments, that we were 
not betrayed but by such delusions as caution could not 
escape, since we sought happiness only in the arms of 
virtue. Dr. Johnson. 
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Deceive not one another in small things nor in great. 
One little single lie has before now disturbed a whole 
married life. A small cause has often great conse- 
quences. Fold not the arms together and sit idle. 
‘ Laziness is the deviFs cushion.^ Do not run much from 
home. One^s own health is of more worth than gold. 
Many a marriage, my friends, begins like a rosy morning, 
then falls away like a snow-wreath. And why ? Because 
the married p?ir neglect to be as well-pleasing to each 
other as before. Endeavour always, my childen, to please 
one another, but at the same time keep God in your 
thoughts. Frederica Bremer. 

With thee 

Certain my resolution is to die : 

How can I live without thee, how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly join’d 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn ? 

Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart : no, no, I feel 
The link of nature draw me : flesh of flesh, 

Bone of my bone thou art, and from my state 
Mine never shall be parted bliss or woe. 

Milton. 


Our Redeemer consecrates marriage, and the sym- 
pathies which lead to marriage. He declares the sacred- 
ness of feelings which had been reckoned carnal, and 
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low, and human. He stamped His image on human 
joys, human connections, human relationships. He pro- 
nounces that they are more than human ; the means 
whereby God’s presence comes to us ; the types and 
shadows whereby higher and deeper relationships become 
possible to us. For it is through our human affections 
that the soul first learns to feel that its destiny is divine. 
It is through a moral yearning unsatisfied that the spirit 
ascends, seeking a higher object. It is through the gush 
of our human tenderness that the Immortal and the 
Infinite in us reveals it. Never does a man know the 
force that is in him till some mighty affection or grief 
has humanized the soul. It is by an earthly relationship 
that God has typified to us and helped us to conceive 
the only true espousal, the marriage of the soul to her 
Eternal Lord. Rev. F. W. Robertson. 


O marriage ! powerful charm, gift all- divine, 

Sent from the skies, o’er life’s drear waste to shine ; 
What splendours from thy bright tiara spring, 
What graces round thy chasten’d footsteps cling ! 
Vengeance will surely crush the idiot land, 

That drags the sceptre from thy hallow’d hand, 
That dares to trample on thy holy rites, 

And nuptial perfidy, unawed, invites. 

The weeping world to thee its solace owes. 

From thee derives its truest, best repose. 

Not the cold compact subtle interest twines, 

Not that which pale submission trembling signs, 
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Is marriage ! No ! ^tis when its polish’d chain 
Binds those who in each other’s bosom reign ; 

’Tis when two minds form one ecstatic whole, 

One sweetly blended with one sense, one soul I 
This was the gift the exiled seraph curst. 

When from hell’s blazing continent he burst ; 

Eden’s full charms he saw, without a groan, 

Though Nature there had fix’d her gorgeous throne ! 
Its rich ananas, and its aloes high. 

Whose forms pyramidal approach’d the sky ; 

Its towering palms with luscious clusters crown’d ; 

Its shrubs, whose perfumes fill’d the region round ; 

Its streams pellucid, and its bowers of shade ; 

Its flowers, that knew to bloom, but not to fade ; 

Its orb, that gave the new created day ; 

Night’s lunar bow, that soothed with tender ray ; 

Its fields of wavy gold, its slopes of green. 

By the fell fiend without a pang were seen. 

’Twas then fierce rancour seized the demon’s breast. 
When in the married pair he felt mankind were blest ! 

Hannah Cowley. 


Marriage was never meant for coats of arms ; 
Heraldry flourishes on metal, silk, 

Or Wood. Examine as you will the blood, 

No painting on’t is there !— as red, as warm, 

The peasant’s as the noble’s! 

Sheridan Knowles. 
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Gladly I 

With thee will live, with thee will die. 

Horace. 

A dower, my lords ! disgrace not so your king, 
That he should be so abject, base, and poor, 

To choose for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 

And not to seek a queen to make him rich : 

So worthless peasants bargain for their wives. 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. 
Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship ; 

Not whom we will, but whom his grace affects, 
Must be companion of his nuptial bed : 

And therefore, lords, since he affects her most, 

It most of all these reasons bindeth us, 

In our opinions she should be preferr’d. 

For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strifb? 

Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss. 

And is a pattern of celestial peace. 

Shakspeare. 

When such friends part, 

'Tis the survivor dies. 

Young. 


Deceive not thyself by over-expecting happiness in the 
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married state. Look not therein for contentment greater 
than God will give, or a creature in this world can re- 
ceive ; namely, to be free from all inconveniences. "Mar- 
riage is not like the hill Olympus, wholly clear, without 
clouds. Remember the nightingales, which sing only in 
some months in the spring, but commonly are silent when 
they have hatched their eggs, as if their mirth were turned 
into care for their young ones. 

Fuller. 


For a man to enjoy repose and happiness in marriage, 
he must have in his wife a soul-mate as well as a help- 
mate. But it is not requisite that she should be merely a 
pale copy of himself. A man no more desires in his wife 
a manly woman, than the woman desires in her husband 
a womanly man. A woman’s best qualities do not reside 
in her intellect, but in her affections. She gives refresh- 
ment by her sympathies rather than by her knowledge. 

But though no man may love a woman for her under- 
standing, it is not the less necessary for her to cultivate it 
on that account. There may be difference in character, 
but there must be harmony of mind and sentiment — two 
intelligent souls as well as two loving hearts : 

‘ Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 

Two in the tangled business of the world, 

Two in the liberal offices of life.' ^ 

Smiles. 

Remember that if thou marry for beauty only, thou 
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hasty to censure as indifferent, or to lament yourself 
as unhappy ; you have lost that only which it is impos- 
sible to retain ; and it were graceless, amidst the plea- 
sures of a prosperous summer, to regret the blossoms of 
a transient spring. Neither unwarily condemn your 
bride’s insipidity, till you have recollected that no object 
however sublime, no sounds however charming, can 
continue to transport us with delight, when they no 
longer strike us with novelty. The skill to renovate the 
powers of pleasing is said, indeed, to be possessed by 
some women in an eminent degree, but the' artifices of 
maturity are seldom seen to adorn the innocence of youth. 
You have made your choice, and ought to approve it. 

To be happy, we must always have something in view. 
Turn, therefore, your attention to her mind, which will 
daily grow higher by polishing. Study some easy science 
together, and acquire a similarity of tastes while you 
enjoy a community of pleasures. You will by this means 
have many pursuits in common, and be freed from the 
necessity of separating to find amusement : endeavour to 
cement the present union on every side ; let your wife 
never be kept ignorant of your income, your expenses, 
your friendships, or your aversions ; let her know your 
very faults, but make them amiable by your virtues ; ; 
consider all concealment as a breach of fidelity ; let her 
never have anything to find out in your character ; and 
remember, that from the moment one of the partners 
turns spy upon the other, they have commenced a state 
of hostility. 
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Seek not for happiness in singularity, and dread a 
refinement of wisdom as a deviation into folly. Listen 
not to those sages who advise you always to scorn the 
counsel of a woman, and if you comply with her request, 
pronounce you to be wife-ridden. Think not any priva- 
tion, except of positive evil, an excellence ; and do not 
congratulate yourself that your wife is not a learned lady, 
or is wholly ignorant how to make a pudding. Cooking 
and learning are both good in their places, and may 
both be used with advantage. With regard to expense, 
I can only observe, that the money laid out in the 
purchase of luxuries is seldom or never profitably em- 
ployed. We live in an age when splendid furniture and 
glittering equipage are grown too common to catch the 
notice of the meanest spectator; and for the greater 
ones, they can only regard our wasteful folly with silent 
contempt or open indignation. 

This may, perhaps, be a displeasing reflection ; but the 
following consideration ought to make amends. The 
age we live in pays, I think, a peculiar attention to the 
higher distinction of wit, knowledge, and virtue, to which 
we may more safely, more cheaply, and more honourably 
aspire. 

There is no reproof however pointed, no punishment 
however severe, that a woman of spirit will not prefer 
to neglect ; and if she can endure it without complaint, 
it only proves that she means to make herself amends 
by the attention of others for the slights of her husband. 
For this and for every other reason, it behoves a married 
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man not to let his politeness* fail, though his ardour may 
abate, but to retain at least that general civility towards 
his own lady which he is so willing to pay to every other, 
and not show a wife of eighteen or twenty years old, that 
every man in company can treat her with more com- 
plaisance than he who so often vowed to her eternal 
fondness. 

It is not my opinion that a young woman should be 
indulged in every wild wish of her gay heart or giddy 
head ; but contradiction may be softened by domestic 
kindness, and quiet pleasures substituted in the place 
of noisy ones. Public amusements, indeed, are not so 
expensive as is sometimes imagined ; but they tend to 
alienate the minds of married people from each other. 
A well -chosen society of friends and acquaintances, 
more eminent for virtue and good sense than for gaiety 
and splendour, where the conversation of the day may 
afford comment for the evening, seems the most rational 
pleasure that can be afforded. That your own superiority 
should always be seen, but never felt, seems an excellent 
general rule. 

If your wife is disposed towards jealousy of you, let 
me beseech you to be always explicit with her, and 
never mysterious. Be above delighting in her pain hi 
all things. 

PlAZZI. 


Marriage is the proper scene of piety and patience, 
of the duties of parents and the charity of relations : here 
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kindness is spread abroad, and love is united and made 
firm as a centre. Marriage is the nursery of Heaven. 
The virgin sends prayers to God, but she carries but 
one soul to Him ; but the state of marriage fills up the 
number of the elect, and hath in it the labour of love / 
and the delicacies of friendship, the blessing of society, 
and the union of hands and hearts. It hath in it 
less of beauty, but more of safety, than the single 
life ; it hath more care, but less danger ; it is more 
merry, and more sad ; is fuller of sorrows, and fuller 
of joys ; it lies under more burdens, but is supported by /- 
all the strength of love and charity, and those burdens 
are delightful. 

Marriage is the mother of the world,^ and preserves 
kingdoms, and fills cities and churches, and Heaven itself. 
Celibacy, like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in a 
perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is confined and 
dies in singularity ; but marriage, like the useful bee, 
builds a house, and gathers sweetness from every flower, 
and labours and unites into societies and republics, and 
sends out armies, and feeds the world with delicacies, 
and obeys their king, and keeps order, and exercises 
many virtues, and promotes the interest of mankind, and 
is that state of good things to which God hath designed 
the present constitution of the world. 

Jeremy Taylor. 


I wish I had been married in my youth ; 
But duty, fortune, f^te, alike forbade. 
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Perhaps if I had married and been happy, 

I never should have written this long poem. 

If I had gained, the world would then have lost ; 
For, like a lovely bullfinch in a cage, 

I sing to chase unhappiness away. 

But though the married state in theory, 

Also in poetry, is very charming, 

Yet it involves some rather serious drawbacks, 

Rent, rates, and taxes, doctors^ bills and school bills, 
Eatables, drinkables, and also wearables, 

Enough to make a merry man look grave. 

Avaunt with this cold calculating creed ! 

Is not a loving wife herself a fortune, 

A mine of inexhaustible contentment, 

The kindest and the carefuUest of friends, 

The first of earthly counsellors in trouble. 

The best of earthly comforters in sorrow 
Is she not like the ballast to a ship, 

The pediment to manhood’s stately column, 

Part of himself, the mother of his offspring ? 

I speak of things of which I know but little. 

Mostly from hearsay and from taking notice. 

Much may be said on both sides of the question. 

The summer sea is fair to look upon, 

It seems a pleasant thing to sail across it ; 

And yet how many wrecks, alas ! take place, 

How many a pretty gallant craft goes down I 
So fares it on the sea of matrimony. 

Hunnard. 
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Would my good lady love me best, 

And work after my will, 

I should a garment goodliest 
Gar make her body till. 

Of high honour should be her hood, 
Upon her head to wear, 

Garnish’d with governance, so good 
Na deeming should her deir. 

Her sark should be her body next, 

Of chastity so white ; 

With shame and dread together mixt. 
The same should be perfyte. 

Her kirtle should be of clean Constance 
Lacit with lesured love ; 

The mailies of continuance 
For never to remove. 

Her gown should be of godliness. 

Well ribbon’d with renown ; 

Purfill’d with pleasure in ilk place, 
Furrit with fine fashioun. 

Her belt should be of benignity. 

About her middle meet ; 

Her mantle of humility, 

To thole both wind and weit. 
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Her hat should be of fair having, 
And her tippet of truth ; 

Her patelet of good pansing, 

Her hals-ribbon of ruth. 


Her sleeves should be of esperance, 
To keep her fra despair ; 

Her glovis of good governance, 

To hide her fingers fair. 

Her shoon should be of sickerness, 
In sign that she nought slide ; 
Her hose of honesty, I guess 
I should for her provide. 


Would she put on this garment gay, 

I durst swear by my seill 
That she wore never green nor gray, 

That set her half so week 

Robert Henryson. 

By Heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day. 

' Shakspeare. 


Look thro^ mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine ; 
My other dearer life in life, 

Look through my very soul with thine ! 
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UntouchM with any shade of years, 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell J 
They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them well. 

Yet tears they shed : they had their part 
Of sorrow : for, when time was ripe, 

The still affection of the heart 
Became an outward breathing type. 

That into stillness pass’d again. 

And left a want unknown before ; 

Although the loss that brought us pain. 

That loss but made us love the more. 

With farther lookings on. The kiss. 

The woven arms, seem but to be 
Weak symbols of the settled bliss, , 

The comfort, I have found in thee ; 

But that God bless thee, dear — who wrought 
Two spirits to one equal mind — 

With blessings beyond hope or thought, 

With blessings which no words can find. 

Tennyson. 


When hearts are join’d 
In virtuous union, love’s impartial beams 
Gild the low cottage of the faithful swain 
With equal warmth, as when he darts his fires 

On canopies of State. FentoN. 
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Joined, and joined for ever ; loving, loved. 

Life’s darkest hours are met, and met unmoved ; 
Hand link’d in hand, the wedded pair pass on 
Thro’ the world’s changes, still unchanging, one 
On earth, one heart, one hope, one joy, one gloom. 
One closing hour, one undivided tomb. 

Dr. Croly. 


He is blest in love alone, 

Who loves for years, and loves but one. 

Sir a. Hunt. 


I have lived since in contemplation 
And long experience of your growing goodness. 
What then was passion, is my judgment now, 
Through all the several changes of my life, 
Confirmed and settled in adoring you. 

Hayne. 


She lights with heaven thy earthliest spot. 


Massey. 


And so she moved under the bridal veil, 

Which made the paleness of her cheek more pale, 
And deepen’d the faint crimson of her mouth, 

And darken’d her dark locks as moonlight doth ; 
And of the gold and jewels glittering there 
She scarce felt conscious, but the weary glare 
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Lay like a chaos of unwelcome light, 

Vexing the sense with gorgeous undelight. 

A moonbeam in the shadow of a cloud 
Was less heavenly fair. Her face was bow’d ; 

And as she pass’d, the diamonds in her hair 
Were mirror’d in the polish’d marble stair 
Which led from the cathedral to the street ; 

And ever as she went, her light fair feet 

Erased these images. Virgil. 

Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else I 
By thee, adult’rous lust was driven from men. 

Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee, 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

Milton. 

Nor think that they whose equal hearts are linked 
In such harmonious union, dread the time ' 

When, treading softly life’s declining slope, 

They watch, more near at hand, the end of all. 

Youth sees in youth its choice, but age in age ; 

And when the course of haply threescore years 
Shall dim thine eyes, shall rough thy faded cheek, 
Sh3.ll chill thy breast, O Procris ! now my bride, 
Then shall these eyes have grown too dim to mark 
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How wears tliy beauty j then this bounding pulse 
Hath checked its pace to move in step with thine ; 
Then shall we sit like doves whose nest hath been 
For many summers in the selfsame bough ; 

And from the chambers of the past recall, 

More oft with looks than cold, unequal words, 

What joys, what griefs have passed above our heads, 
As they waxed grey together. Reynolds. 


For high the bliss that waits on wedded love, 
Best, purest emblem of the bliss above 1 
To draw new raptures from another’s joy, 

To share each grief and half its sting destroy : 
Of one fond heart to be the slave and lord. 

Bless and be blessed, adore and be adored ; 

To 9 wn the link of soul, the chain of mind, 
Sublimest friendship, passion most refined — 
Passion, to life’s last evening hour still warm, 
And friendship, brightest in the darkest storm. 

Rolleston. 


I want the mistress of my board. 
The guardian of my little hoard, 
The ruler of my small domain, 

The mistress of my infant train ; 

My best adviser, surest guide, 

Of faith approved, of wisdom tried ; 
The soother of each pain and grief, 
From toil and care the sweet relief ; 
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The cheerful partner of my day, 

With whom the hours roll swift away. 
All these my Delia is to me, 

And these, when she returns, will be. 
What lover, then, has cause to sigh 
For absence half so much as I ? 


Aikin. 


A hopeful man I past along, 

Tuning my voice to cheerful song. 
While thankfully the work was done ; 
But — I was only one. 

Another joined with mine her life, 
And took the holy name of wife ; 
From morning shine to sleep of sun 
Love joy’d — we two were one. 


Ah I what is that ? The mother mild 
Warms on her heart a winsome child , 

Thank God ! the world knows happier none, 
Than we three, who are one. 

Egremont. 


A great portion of the wretchedness which has often 
embittered married life has originated in the negligence 
of trifles. Connubial happiness is a thing of too fine a 
texture to be handled roughly. It is a sensitive plant, 
which will not even bear the touch of unkindness ; a 
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delicate flower, which indifterence will chill, and suspicion 
blast It must be watered with showers of tender affec- 
tion, expanded with the glow of attention, and guarded 
by the impregnable barrier of unshaken confidence. 
Thus matured, it blooms with fragrance in every season 
of life, and sweetens even the loneliest of declining years. 

Irving. 


Marriage is God’s ordinance, and should be considered 
as such ; not made a stale to any unworthy design. 
And it may well be presumed one cause why so few 
matches are happy, that they are not built upon a right 
foundation. Some are grounded upon wealth, some on 
I beauty — two sandy bottoms, God knows, to raise any 
felicity on ; whilst, in the interim, virtue and piety, the 
/»| only solid basis for that superstructure, are scarce 
ever considered. Thus God is commonly left out of the 
^ I consultation. The lawyers are resorted to, to secure 
• the settlements, all sorts of artificers to make up the 
equipage; but He is neither advised with as to the 
motives, nor scarce supplicated as to the event, of wed- 
ding. Indeed, it is a deplorable sight to see with what 
lightness and unconcernedness young people go to that 
weightiest action of their lives ; that a marriage-day is 
but a kind of a bacchanal, a mere licensed avowed revel : 
when, if they duly considered it, it is the hinge upon 
which their future life moves, which turns them over to a 
happy or miserable being, and therefore ought to be en- 
tered upon with the greatest seriousness and devotion. 
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Our Church advises excellently in the preface to matri- 
mony ; and I wish they would not only give it the hear- 
ing at the time, but make it their study a good while 
before j yea, and their marriage vow too, wl|ich is so ^ 
strict and awful a bond, that methinks they had need 
well weigh every branch of it ere they enter into it ; and 1 
by the ferventest prayers implore that God who is the ^ 
witness, to be their assistant too in its performance. 

The Ladies^ Calling y 1693. 4 

Let man and wife be careful to stifle little things, that /- 
as fast as they spring they be cut down and trod upon ; 
for if they be suffered to grow by numbers, they make the 
spirit peevish, and the society troublesome, and the affec- 
tions loose and easy by an habitual aversation. Some 
men are more vexed with a fly than with a wound. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

What is the chord whose weavelets bind, 

When heart with heart, together twined, j 

Affection's oneness prove ? ' 

Which knits so closely soul to soul. 

That both — one thinking, feeling whole — 

Are blended by the fine control 
Ot mutual love ? 


The bauble-links of glittering gold ; 
Can these the loftier spirit hold ? 

Can these enchain the heart ? 
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The eye of sense may greedy gaze, 

And glisten in the golden blaze ; 

But ah ! how soon the links will haze, 

And rust, and part ! 

The iron chain of cruel force, — 

Or polished ire, or roughness coarse, — 

This may — this does enslave ! 

The victim bends beneath the weight, 

And only lives to weep its fate ; 

Then, crushed, departs this hapless state ; — 
Sleeps in the grave ! 


The cobweb“twine of sensual lust, 
When dust unites with fellow-dust ; 

How brittle is the band I 
’Tis pleasure of a moment’s stay ; 
A phantom-joy, that flits away ; 

A fragile tie of crumbling clay ; — 
A rope of sand ! 


How nobler is the unison 
Of spirits moulded into one 
By secret sympathy ! 

Thought, feeling, reason, judgment, will. 
The passions that each bosom fill, 

Not servile, are yet kindred still — 

D iff ’ring, agree ! 
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But where religion^s graces shine, 
Till human fondness grows divine, 

A richer boon is given I 
The love of earth is then refined ; 
Creatures, with their Creator joined, 
The threefold cord, unbroken, find 
The love of heaven ! 


Such love is holier, sweeter, truer ; 

A bond so sacred, one so pure, 

E’en death cannot dissever I — 

It buds in life ! and o’er the tomb 
This fragrant flower expands in bloom ; 

And ’neath those skies no cloud can gloom, — 

It lives for ever I 

Edmeston. 


Good temper is like a sunny day ; it sheds a brightness 
over everything. It is the sweetener of toil, and the 
soother of disquietude. Every day brings its burden. 
The husband goes forth in the morning to his professional 
duties ; he cannot foresee what trial he may encounter, 
what failure of hopes or friendships, or of prospects, 
may meet him before he returns to his home ; but if he 
can anticipate there the beaming and hopeful smile, and 
the soothing attention, he feels that his cross, whatever it 
might be, will be lightened, and that his domestic happi- 
ness is still secure. It is the interest, therefore, as well 
as the duty of a woman, to cultivate good temper, and to 
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have ever ready some word or look of cheerfulness, of 
encouragement, or at least of sympathy. A really feeling 
heart will dictate the conduct which will be most accept- 
able, will teach the delicacy which times a kindness as 
well as renders it, and forbears all officious attentions, 
whilst it ever evinces a readiness to oblige. It .need 
scarcely be said, that this temper is of more value than 
many more brilliant endowments ; that it is among the 
first recommendations to a woman in every domestic 
relation ; and that especially in that tie which, though 
the nearest on earth, is not one of kindred, it is assuredly 
the most effectual cement of affection. It is not, indeed, 
so much a means of attracting or exciting love, as it is of 
securing it. Mrs. Sandford. 


It is temper which creates the bliss of home, or disturbs 
its comforts. It is not in the collision of intellect that 
domestic peace loves to nestle. Her home is in the for- 
bearing nature— in the yielding spirit — in the calm ri 
pleasures of a mild disposition, anxious to give and re- ' 
ceive happiness. 

The Manoetivring Mother. 

The following sweet sonnet is said to be a translation i, 
of a Japanese love-song : — ^ 

My love is like a rock, w 

Where birds of white wing fly, 

Which billows overleap, |m 

And sun can never dry. ® 
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My fondest fancies spring 
Around him every hour, 

Bound breaking at his feet, 

And o’er his brightness tower. 

Tl^e gazer on the land 
Looks long across the wave ; 

He sees a ridge of snow 
Where waters roll and rave. 

The rock — it lieth low 
Beneath the tumbling sea ; 

My darling’s stedfast soul 
Is known to none but me. 

I have seriously weighed it, and find it but just, 

That a wife makes a man either blessed or curst ; 

I declare I will marry as soon as I find — 

Mark me well, ye young lasses — a maid to my mind. 

Not the pert little miss, who advice will despise, 

Nor the girl that’s so foolish as to think herself wise, 
Nor she who to all men alike would prove kind : 

Not one of these three is the maid to my mind. 


Not the prude who in public will never be free, 

Yet in private for ever a toying will be, 

Nor coquette that’s too forward, nor jilt that’s unkind 
Not one of these three is the maid to my mind. 
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Nor she who for pleasure her husband will slight, 
Nor the positive dame who thinks always she^s right, 
Nor she who a dupe to the fashion’s inclined : 

Not one of these three is the maid to my mind. 

But the fair, with good nature, and carriage genteel, 
Who her husband can love and no secrets reveal, 

In whose breast I may virtue with modesty find : 
This, this, and this only’s the maid to my mind. 

Thomson. 


The good wife should resemble three things ; which 
three things she should not be like. First, she should re- 
semble a snail — always keep within her own house ; but 
she should not be like a snail, to carry everything she 
has upon her back. Second, she should resemble an 
echo — to speak when she is spoken to ; but she should 
not be like an echo, always to have the last word. Third, 
she should resemble a town-clock— always keep in good 
time and regularity ; but she should not be like a town- 
clock, to speak so loud that all the town may hear her. 







DOfAE^^TlG H£;A1^TH. 


T here is no rallying place for the affections 
so sweet as the domestic hearth. To be 
happy there is the ultimate result of all 
ambition, the end to which all our labour and enter- 
prise tends, and towards which all our desires prompt 
the prosecution. How justly we can estimate a 
man’s character by its development there! It is the 
Eden of our life, the well-planted garden, full of 
all precious herbs that tend to the health of our 
soul’s life. Here are fostered the gentlest blossoms 
of our being, sheltered from all cold checks from 
the outer world. Here blooms the dearest love, 
and the wisest policy we can show is to make those 
who are near and dear to us feel that the old hearth 
at home is the happiest place in the world. Surely 
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this is one of the choicest gifts we can bestow on 
those who lovingly cluster around its warmth and 
light. 


That hallowed altar, the hearth of home. 

Elihu Burritt. 


. In every relation of domestic life, whether nearer or 
more remote, if differences of opinion should arise, as 
sometimes they will unavoidably arise, few can have 
studied human nature so imperfectly as not to have 
discovered that the peaceful influence of the kind and 
gentle is more efficacious than the angry vehemence of 
the intemperate. Supposing that we feel, without, any 
improper on unbecoming assumption of superiority, the 
painful conviction that the Christianity of our dearest 
and most intimate friends is defective. Be assured that 
men judge, in general, according to the Scriptural precept, 
of the tree by its fruits. The noiseless and unpretending 
exercise of the Christian virtues will work with tenfold 
greater force than the repeated argument or the earnest 
exhortation. Excepting, or scarcely perhaps excepting, 
the miracles wrought by our Lord and His apostles, the 
lives of the early Christians were the most effective means 
of the conversion of the world. The sudden change of so 
many of all orders from cruelty, and licentiousness, and 
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ungodliness, to humanity, to purity, to rational piety, 
through the blessed hope of everlasting life in Christ 
Jesus, was the great standing miracle of God’s grace and 
power. It was the harmony, the peace, and the holiness 
of Christian families, which extorted by degrees the 
homage, and even at length the imitation, of mankind. 

When it was seen how entirely Christian brethren be- 
came bfethren ; how Christianity sanctified every natural 
duty, and warmed, as it were, the blood of kindred to 
each other ; how, wherever the ties of tender relationship 
existed, it wound them more closely around the heart, 
and when they were severed by inevitable death, spoke ' 
the consolatory assurance of a better and more enduring 
world, in which earthly attachments might revive for an 
eternal duration, — men began to acknowledge that they 
hated the Master and the faith alike, without a cause. 

The promise made to the Christian not merely of the 
world that is to come, but of that likewise which now is, 
was not without clear and intelligible meaning. If, then, 
the members of a Christian family, instead of harassing 
each other with unnecessary disputation, would take the 
apostle’s explicit advice, in ‘provoking each other to good 
works ; ’ instead of vying in the knowledge of doubtful 
points, would vie in the exercise of the acknowledged 
Christian virtues, — we should not apprehend the possi- 
bility of the misapplication of our text. We say not that 
any point of Christian knowledge, or any part of religious 
practice, can be entirely unimportant, but we may say 
that there are few of such importance as for an instant to 
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demand the sacrifice oi Christian love, Christian meek- 
ness, and Christian forbearance. 

There are, even in the apostle’s estimation, difficult 
and doubtful points in Christianity : there must be, till 
we have more than the understanding, and holiness as 
perfect as that of the angels. But it is impossible to 
misapprehend the meaning of the simple precepts in the 
apostolic writings, which enjoin both the particular rela- 
tive duties of different ages and different classes of society, 
and the general spirit of meekness and charity, without 
which, though ‘we understand all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, though we give our body to be burned, it profile th 
nothing.’ That Christianity which, by any delusion, 
however apparently accordant with the language of 
Scripture, engenders in the heart a spirit of pride, and 
therefore of strife and dissension, belies its name, betrays 
its carnal origin. Without natural affection^ was one of 
the marks by which the apostle noted the unconverted 
and unregenerate world. Where natural affection does 
not prevail, and prevail in the highest degree, we listen not 
to the Scriptural language which may be for ever upon 
the lips ; we regard not the assertion of superior religious 
knowledge ; we tremble rather than are convinced at the 
asserted or implied participation in the grace of God’s 
Holy Spirit ; and in so doing, we are assured that nature 
and the God of nature, the Caw and the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, excuse, or rather imperatively enforce, our appre- 
hensions of the dangerous, the unrenewed condition of 
those hearts. ‘ He that loveth not his brother whom he 
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hath seen/ says the apostle, ‘ how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen ? ’ He who loveth not those who are 
more closely connected with him than by the ties of 
Christian brotherhood, how shall he pretend to Christian 
love either of man or of God ? 

Let us not consider the whole of Christianity to consist 
in those virtues which might and did exist before the 
revelation through Christ ; but be assured that, without 
those virtues, our faith in Christ is barren and ineffective, 
and consequently our hope in Christ without reasonable 
ground or warrant. ‘ Where envying and strife are, there is 
confusion and every evil work ; but the fruit of righteous- 
ness is sown in peace, of them that make peace/ And if 
I there be a thought which may hallow, as it were, the 
earnestness of family devotion ; if a consideration which 
may heighten the consolations of the Gospel in the 
hour of severest trial, even in the last crisis of mortality, is 
it not the conviction that, as the members of a Christian 
. family have embraced one faith, acknowledged one Lord, 
been baptized with one baptism, they may share in one 
hope, in one reliance for salvation on the same Redeemer; 
kindred in blood, kindred in affection, they may likewise 
be kindred in immortality ? 

‘ Behold,^ says the Psalmist, * how good and pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity 1 ’ And 
how is the joy, the beauty, the sanctity of that unity, 
which- in the Christian family may comprehend the most 
remote as well as the most intimate relations, — the faith- 
ful servant, the Stranger that is within our gates,’ — exalted 
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and amplified by the well-grounded trust, that the society 
commenced on earth may be perpetuated in heaven ; that 
the fellow-pilgrims who have shared each other^s joys, 
borne each other^s sorrows, assisted each other^s steps ^ 
along the dangerous wilderness of life, shall enter into { 
the same rest : that the voices which have so often united ! 
in the daily prayer may also join in the hallelujah of 
thanksgiving before the throne of grace ! 

Dean Milman. 4 

Some persons, I know, estimate happiness by fine 
houses, gardens, and parks — others by pictures, horses, 
money, and various things wholly remote from their own 1 ^ 
species ; but when I wish to ascertain the real felicity of 
any rational man, I always inquire whom he has to love- 
If I find he has nobody, or does not love those he has — 
even in the midst of all his profusion of finery and 
grandeur, I pronounce him a being deep in adversity. 

Mrs. Inchbald. 


The man who lives in the midst of domestic relations 
will have many opportunities of conferring pleasure, 
minute in detail, yet not trivial in the amount, without 
interfering with the purposes of general benevolence. 
Nay, by kindling his sensibility, and harmonizing his soul, 
they may be expected, if he is endowed with a liberal 
and manly spirit, to render him more prompt in the 
service of strangers and the public. 

Godwin. 
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Domestic love ! not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 

Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 

That in the thickets of the woodbine hide, 

With hum of bees around, and from the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring 
Shining along through banks with harebells dyed ; 
And many a bird to warble on the wing, 

When morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth 
doth fling. 

Oh, love of loves ! — to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the only key ! 

Thine are the joyous hours of winter even, 

When the babes cling around their father’s knee ; 
And thine the voice, that on the midnjght sea 
Meets the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs tQ see. 

Spirit I I’ve built a shrine, and thou hast come, 

And on its altar closed, for ever closed, thy plume. 

Croly. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that hast survived the fall ! 

Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 
Or, tasting, long enjoy thee ! too infirm. 

Or too incautious to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixt with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup. 

Thou art the nurse of Virtue— in thine arms 
P 
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• She dwells, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Hea?ven-born, and destined to the skies again ! 
Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored, 
That reeling goddess with a zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle frail support : 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding, in the calm of truth-tried love, 

Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we ma^e 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown ! 

COWPER. 

Oh, friendly to the best pursuits of man, 

Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasure pass’d ! 

COWPER. 


A The domestic constitution is a divine institute. God 
P formed it Himself. * He taketh the solitary, and setteth 
n him in families ; ’ and, like all the rest of His works, it is 
N well and wisely done. It is, as a system of government, 
y quite unique : neither below the heavens, nor above them, 
H is there anything precisely like it. In some respects 
.. it resembles the civil government of a State ; in others, 
9 the ecclesiastical rule of a Church ; and it is there that 
A the Church and the State may be said to meet. * This 
% meeting, however, is only on a very small scale, and 
under very peculiar circumstances.’ When directed as it 
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should be, every family has a sacred character, inasmuch 
as the head of it acts the part of both the prophet and 
the priest of the household, by instructing them in the 
knowledge and leading them in the worship of God ; 
while at the same time he discharges the duties of a 
king, by supporting a system of order, subordination, and 
discipline. Conformably with its nature is its design : 
beyond the benefit of the individuals which compose it, 
and which is its first and immediate object, it is intended 
to promote the welfare of the national community to 
which it belongs, and of which it is a part : hence every 
nation has stamped a great value on the family compact, 
and guarded it with the most powerful sanctions. Well- 
instructed, well-ordered, and well-governed families are 
the springs which, from their retirements, send forth the 
tributary streams that make up by their confluence the 
majestic flow of national greatness and prosperity : nor 
can any State be prosperous where family order and 
subordination are generally neglected ; nor otherwise 
than prosperous, whatever be its political forms, where 
they are generally maintained. 

Rev. John Angell James. 


She is happy in owing everything to man. That alone 
imparts a singular charm to the poor household. There, 
nothing is foreign or indifferent ; everything bears the 
stamp of a beloved hand, the seal of the heart Man 
very often little knows the privations she endures, in 
order that, on his return, he may find bis dwelling 


modest, yet adorned. Great is the ambition of woman 
for the household clothes and linen. This last article is 
new ; the * linen-closet,’ the pride of his countrymen, was 
unknown to the wife of the town countryman -before the 
revolution of industry. Cleanliness, purity, and modesty 
then enchanted the house ; the bed was surrounded 
with curtains ; the child’s cradle dazzled with whiteness, 
becanje a paradise ; the whole cut out and sewed in a 
few evenings. Add, moreover, a flower to the window. 
What a surprise ! the husband, on his return, no longer 
knows his own home ! This taste for flowers which has 
spread, and this little expenditure to ornament the in- 
terior, are they not lamentable, when these people never 
know whether they may have any work on the morrow ? 
Call it not expenditure, rather economy. It is a very 
great one, if the innocent attractions of the wife render the 
house charming to the husband, and can keep him there. 
Let us ornament, I beseech, both the house and the wife. 

Michelet. 

Lo, the sweet lark, high-poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast — 

If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear — 

And drops at once into her nest. 


When thou art from me, every place is desert, 

And I, methinks, am savage and forlorn. 

Otway. 
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You once remarked to me how time strengthens family 
affections, and indeed all early ones. Our feelings seem 
to be weary of travelling, and like to rest at home. They 
who tell me that men grow hard-hearted as they grow 
older, have a very limited view of this world of ours. It 
is true with those whose views and hopes are merely 
and vulgarly worldly ; but when human nature is not 
perished, time strengthens our kindly feelings, and abates 
our angry ones. 

Southey. 

The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination. 

Shakspeare 


You never clasp’d her hand, nor knew how much 
Of cordial welcome lived in that light touch ! 

Nor saw her with a fluttering swiftness come, 

And stand all radiant on the steps of home ; 

Her eager lips apart — her cheek and brow 
Suffused and rosy with a wakening glow, 

As though some inner flame began to bum. 
Greeting the festival of your return ; 

Some innocent lamp of gladness, newly lit, 

And she the priestess who attended it. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Ah me ! how sweet is love itself possessed ! 

Shakspeare. 
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And thou 

The star of home, who in thy gentleness 
On the harsh return of usurping man 
Benign enchantment canst so deeply smile — 

Soft as a dew-fall from the brow of eve, 

Or moonlight shedding beauty on the storm. 

Knowles. 

A husband I, 

Who with superior dignity, with reason 
And manly tenderness, will ever love her, 

Nor first a kneeling slave, and then a tyrant. 

Thomson. 

Her sweet hands round thy head, 

In gracious fostering union garlanded, 

Her tremulous smiles, her glances sweet, recall 
Of love, her murmuring sighs memorial. 

Her mouth cull’d sweetness, by thy kisses did 
On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so led 
Back to her mouth, which answers them for all. 

What sweeter than these things, except the thing 
In lacking which all these would lose their sweet,— 
The confident heart’s still fervour, the swift beat 
And lost subsidence of the spirit’s wing ; 

Then when it feels, in cloud-girt wayfaring. 

The breath of kindred plumes against its feet. 

Rossetti. 
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My love, whose store of household sense 
Gives duty, golden recompense, 

And wins her goodness with defence. 

‘ WOOLNER. 


Your very dress shall captivate my heart. 


Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 

And good works in her husband to promote. 

Milton. 

V 

Her saintly patience doth not fail ; 

She keepeth watch till morn. 

Day unto day her dainty hands ' 

Make life’s soil’d temples clean, 

And there’s a wake of glory where 
Her spirit pure hath been. 

At midnight through that shadow-land 
Her living face doth gleam ; 

The dying kiss her shadow, and 
The dead smile in their dream. 

Massey. 


Sweet the music of the step 
That meets us at the door. 




Drake. 
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Not Clytemnestra boasts a nobler grace, 

A sweeter temper, or a lovelier face, 

In works of female skill hath more command. 
Or guides the needle with a nicer hand. 

Homer, 


Tell me a thing she cannot dress : 
Soups, hashes, pickles, puddings, pies, 
Nought comes amiss, she is so wise. 


Lloyd. 


Notwithstanding our many faults, probably there is 
not a country in the world where the aggregate of social 
happiness is to be compared with ours ; and all this 
grows out of the virtues of home life. A family is a 
nation in miniature. A nation is a large family ; its 
social condition depends upon the homes that compose 
it. Imagine a neighbourhood where home virtues reign 
in every house, both the parents persons of eminent 
piety and goodness, and the ‘children honour their 
father and their mother,’ and servants ‘ show all good 
fidelity,’ — what an air of blessedness would distinguish 
that place ! If the fathers were like Abraham, fearing 
God themselves, and commanding their children and 
households after them ; and the mothers had Sarah’s 
eminent graces, without even her venial frailties ; 
if the sons were young men of exemplary virtue, like 
Joseph, Samuel, Daniel, or Timothy; and the daughters 
as the sisters at Bethany whom Jesus loved, — it is im 
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possible to estimate the degree of pure and exalted 
happiness which such a community would attain. And 
why may not we ? Home happiness is not one of those 
accidental privileges which fall into the lap we know 
not how. It is a thing that can be explained, and 
sought, and cultivated ; it springs from seeds that must 
be planted and watched over ; it is susceptible of 
injuries which can be guarded against ; it is liable 
to evils which, like hot and poisonous blasts, wither all 
home happiness to the root. It is immensely important 
to know what elements are essential to home happiness, 
and what things tend to cherish, injure, and destroy it. 

Norman Macleod, 

And what is right but means of happiness 1 
No means of happiness when virtue yields ; 

That basis failing, falls the building too, 

And lays in ruin every virtuous joy. 

Edward Young. 

What a source of happiness ! — a decent means of liveli- 
hood in the world, an approving God, a peaceful con- 
science, a good wife. Can anybody that has these be 
said to be unhappy ? 

Burns. 

That state of life is most happy where superfluities 
are not required and necessaries are not wanting. 

Plutarch. 
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High happiness is rather an imaginary picture than a 
reality. Health and peace, a moderate fortune, and a ! 
few select friends, sum up the chief articles of temporal 
felicity; if you would judge whether a man is happy, i 
you must not think of his property and appearance, but ^ 
inquire whether he is contented and habitually cheerful. 
The important question concerning happiness, is not < 
what will yield us a few scattered pleasures, but what 
will render us most happy on the whole amount. As to 
the balance of happiness, it is preserved pretty equal 4 
amongst the different conditions and ranks of men ; • 
if the feelings of pleasure are more numerous in high 
life, so are also those of pain. If greatness flatters our 
vanity, it multiplies our dangers and desires. If the 
middle rank, or the poor, are confined to a more narrow 
circle, yet their wants are less, and they have more real 
enjoyments. With respect to spiritual happiness, the 
grace of God and the forgiveness of sin are the chief 
articles ; here we are at a certainty, for the Son of God i" 
hath removed the veil which covered true bliss from the 
search of wandering mortals, and has taught the way | 
which also leads to eternal and complete happiness. , 

Dr. Blair. 


There are three principal reasons why so many do 
not enjoy as much happiness as they might. First, 
because they expect ^oo much here below ; many of the 
most pious and sensible have been contented, but no 
one ever said he was completely happy. If we have 
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religion and wealth, two of the mtost likely things to make I 
us comfortable, perhaps we want health of body ; and if \ | 
we even possess that, some enemies or relations trouble & 
us : all this is designed to te^ch us that the world is not 
our home. Another thing that keeps us unhappy, is f 
looking up with envy at those above us : we fancy others M 
must be more happy, because they are more rich, more V 
healthy, or have not so many enemies, though perhaps, ^ 
if we knew all things respecting them, we would not V 
change with them ; but we should more frequently think j 
of those below us, who are in hospitals, poorhouses, ^ 
or prisons, that are either in extreme poverty, or blind, ^ 
lame, dumb, insane, or under public disgrace. Lastly, \ 
we are frequently unhappy because we will not be satis- A 
tied with simplicity. The brute creation seem in general ^ 
contented and happy ; but man is not content with nature, A 
but must have recourse to art and luxur/'to give him § 
satisfaction ; and if he has not as much of these as his ^ 
neighbours or acquaintances, he seems to be determined ^ 
to be unhappy. But let us consider how few are our real w 
wants : if we have our liberty and any share of health, we 
have the principal requisites of natural happiness ; and r 
if, besides this, we have grace and the influence of the B 
Spirit, we may be called happy persons. * »Y 

Dr. Knox. A 


Mrs. Evelyn, the wife of the celebrated John Evelyn, ' 
presented a rare example of domestic character; possess- 
ing many accomplishments, and with her advantages of 
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I person, fortune, and situation in life, she was not above 
* the care of cakes, and stilling, and sweetmeats, and such 
useful things/ ‘ Women,' she says in one of her letters, 

^ were not bom to read authors and censure the learned, 
to compare lives and judge of virtue, to give rules of 
morality, and sacrifice to the Muses. We are willing to 
acknowledge all time borrowed from family duties is 
misspent. The care of children's education, observing 
a husband's commands, assisting the sick, relieving the 
poor, and being serviceable to our friends, are of suffi- 
cient weight to employ the most improved capacities 
amongst us.* And again she says : ‘ Though I have 
lived under the same roof of the learned, and in the 
neighbourhood of science, it has had no other effect 
upon such a temper as mine but that of admiration, 
and that, too, when it is reduced to practice. I confess 
I am infinitely delighted to meet with in books the 
achievements of the heroes, the calmness of philo- 
sophers, and with the eloquence of orators ; but what 
charms me irresistibly, is to see perfect resignation in | 
the minds of men, let whatever happen adverse to them 
in their fortune : that is, being knowing, and truly wise ; 
it confirms my belief in antiquity, and engages my per- i 
suasion of future perfection, without which it were vain 
to live.’ In all the characters of child, wife, mother, 
and mistress, Mrs. Evelyn, quiet and unassuming as 
she was, shone forth pre-eminently. 


All beauty, both natural and artificial, begins to fade 1^1 
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and languish after a short acquaintance with it ; novelty 
is a never-failing requisite : we look down with indiffer- 
ence and contempt upon what we comprehend easily, 
and are ever aiming at and pursuing such objects as are 
but just within the compass of our present faculties. 
What is it now that we ought to learn from this dissatis- 
faction to look behind us, and tendency to press forward ? 
from this endless grasping after infinity ? Is it not that 
the infinite Author of all things has so framed our facul- 
ties, that nothing less than Himself can be an adequate 
object for them? — that it is in vain to hope for full 
and lasting satisfaction from anything finite, however 
great and glorious, since it will itself teach us to conceive 
and desire something still more so ? — that as nothing 
can give us more than a transitory delight, if its relation 
to God be excluded ; so everything, when considered as 
the production of His infinite wisdom and goodness, will 
gratify our utmost expectations, since we "may in this 
view see that everything has infinite uses and excel- 
lences ? There is not an atom, perhaps, in the whole 
universe, which does not abound with millions of mole- 
cules ; and conversely, this great system of the sun, 
planets, and fixed stars may be no more than a single con- 
stituent particle of some body of an immense relative mag- 
nitude, etc. We may also say, there is not a moment of 
time so short, but it may include millions of ages in the 
estimation of some beings ; and, conversely, the largest 
cycle which human art is able to invent may be no more 
than the twinkling of an eye in that of others, etc. The 
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infinite divisibility and extent of space and time, admit 
of such infinities upon infinities, ascending and descend- 
ing, as make the imagination giddy when it attempts to 
survey them. But however this be, we may be sure that 
the true system of things is infinitely more transcendent 
in greatness and goodness than any description or con- 
dition of ours can make it ; and that the voice of nature 
is an universal chorus of joy and. transport, in which the 
least and vilest, according to common estimation, bear a 
proper part, as well as those whose present superiority 
over them appears indefinitely great, and may bear an 
equal one in the true and ultimate ratio of things. And 
y| thus the consideration of God gives a relish and lustre to . 

I speculations which are otherwise dry and unsatisfactory, 
A or which perhaps would confound and terrify. Thus we 
may learn to rejoice in everything we see, in the bless- 
ings past, present, and future, which we receive either 
in our own persons or in those of others. 

\ Hartley. 


If wee truly examine the difference of both conditions, 
to wit of the rich and mighty, whom wee call fortunate, 
and of the poore and oppressed, whom wee count wretched, 
wee shall finde the happinesse of the one and the miser- 
able estate of the other so tied by God to the very instant, 
and both so subject to enterchange (witnesse the sodaine 
downefall of the greatest princes, and the speedy uprising 
of the meanest persons), as the one hath nothing so cer- 
taine whereof to boast, nor the other so uncertaine where- 
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of to bewaile itselfe. For there is no man so assured of 
his honour, of his riches, health, or life, but that hee may 
be deprived of either, or all, the very next houre or day 
to come. And yet yee cannot tell, saith Saint James, 
what shall be on the morrow. To-day hee is set up, and 
to-morrow he shall not be found ; for he is turned into 
dust, and his purpose perisheth. And although the aire 
which compasseth adversitie be very obscure, yet therein 
wee better discerne God than in that shining light which 
environeth worldly glorie, through which, for the cleare- 
nesse thereof, there is no vanitie w’hich escapeth our sight. 
And let adversitie seeme what it will ; to happy men 
ridiculous, who make themselves merry at other men’s 
misfortunes ; and to those under the crosse grievous ; 
yet this is true, that for all that is past, to the very instant 
he portions remaining are equal to either. F or, be it that 
wee have lived many years, and, according to Solomon, 
‘ in them all we have rejoyced ; ’ or, be it that we have 
measured the same length of daies and therein have 
evermore sorrowed ; yet, looking backe from our present 
being, we finde both the one and the other— to wit, the joy 
and the woe — sailed out of sight ; and death, which doth 
pursue us and hold us in chace from our infancie, hath 
gathered it. ‘ Whatsoever of our age is past, death holds 
it.’ So as, whosoever hee be to whom fortune hath beene 
a servant, and the time a friend, let him but take the 
acccmipt of his memory (for we have no other keeper of 
our pleasures past), and truly examine what it hath re- 
served, eyther of beauty and youth, or foregone delights ; 
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what it hath saved, that it might last, of his dearest 
affections, or of whatever else the amorous spring-time 
gaue his thoughts contentment, than vnualuable, and hee 
shall finde that all the art which his elder yeares have, 
can draw no other vapour out of these dissolutions than 
heavy, secret, and sad sighes. Hee shall finde nothing 
remaining but those sorrowes which grow up after our 
[ fast-springing youth, overtake it when it is at a stand, 
and overtop it utterly when it begins to wither : insomuch 
as, looking backe from the very instant time, and from 
I our now being, the poore diseased and captive creature 
hath as little sence of all his former miseries and paines, 
^ as he that is most blessed, in common opinion, hath of 
his forepast pleasures and delights. For whatsoever is 
cast behinde us, is just nothing ; and what is to come, 
deceitful hope hath it. Only those few black swannes ^ I 
! must except, who, having had the grace to value worldly 
vanities at no more than their oune price, doe, by retain- 
ing the comfortable memory of a well-acted life, and 
trusting in Christ, behold death without dread and the 
grave without feare, and embrace both as necessary 
guides to endless glory. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

God, with all Hi^ omnipotence, can no otherwise make 
us happy than by connecting Himself with us ; and this 
connection can no way be formed but by our depend- 


> An allusion to an ancient proverb, * As rare as a black swan.’ 
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ence on Him, And this dependence can no way be made 
but by our confidence in Him ; by feeling that in our- 
selves, in the world around iis, there is neither footing nor 
hold to save us from sinking for ever ; and by catching 
at God alone for the support of that existence which His 
bounty bestowed. . . . Since God, therefore, cannot com- 
municate happiness to one who refuses to trust in His 
goodness, or to repose upon His power; where He is 
peculiarly favourable, He blesses 'him with all sorts of 
crosses and disappointments. He breaks under him all 
the props of worldly confidence. He snatches from him 
the helps on which his hopes had laid hold ; that in the 
instant of sinking he may catch at his Creator, and 
throw himself on the bosom of that infinite benevolence. 

H.* Brooke. 


There is in life no blessing like affection's home— 
It. soothes, it hallows, elevates, subdues, 

And bringeth down to earth its native heaven : 
Life has naught else that may supply its place. 

L. E. Landon. 


1 


I have observed one ingredient, somewhat necessary 
in a man's composition towards happiness, which people 
of feeling would do well to acquire — a' certain respect for 
the follies of mankind; for there are so many fools 
whom the opinion of the world entitles to regard, whom 
accident has placed in heights of which they are un- 
worthy, that he who cannot restrain his contempt or in- 







dignation at the sight, will be too often quarrelling with jS 
the disposal of things, to relish that share which is ^ 
allotted to himself. ^ 

Henry Mackenzie. 


Happiness can be built on virtue alone, and must of 
necessity have truth for its foundation. 

Coleridge. 


Common happiness is sustained, not by great exer- 
tions, which are in the power of a few, and happen 
rarely even to them, but by great numbers doing every 
one a little, every one something in his particular pro- 
vince, to his particular neighbourhood. This is the way 
in which Providence intended society to be carried on, 
and beneficence to be exercised. 

Paley. 

Beware what earth calls happiness ; beware 
All joys but joys that never can expire. 

Who builds on less than an immortal base, 

Fond as he seems, condemns his joys to death. 

Young. 

Happiness depends on the prudent constitution of the 
habits ; and it is the business of religion, not so much to 
extinguish our desires, as to regulate and direct them to 
valuable, well- chosen objects. 

Paley, 
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The foundation of domestic happiness is faith in the 
virtue of woman ; the foundation of political happiness is 
confidence in the integrity of man ; the foundation of all 
happiness, temporal and eternal, is reliance on the good- 
ness of God. 

Landor. 

Even felicity, unless it moderate itself, oppresseth. 

Seneca. 

Into the composition of every happiness enters the 
thought of having deserved it. 

JOUBERT. 

Happiness is the only thing of real value in existence ; 
neither riches, nor power, nor wisdom, nor learning, nor 
strength, nor beauty, nor virtue, nor religion, nor even 
life, being of any importance but as they contribute to 
its production. 

Jenyns. 

We have still enough left for happiness, if we are wise ; 
and let us draw upon content for the deficiencies of 
fortune. 

Goldsmith. 


All who joy would win 
Must share it, — Happiness was born a twin. 

Byron. 
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Consistent Wisdom ever wills the same ; 

Thy fickle wish is ever on the wing. 

Sick of herself is Folly’s character, 

As Wisdom's is a modest self-applause. 

A change of evils is thy good supreme ; 

Nor but in motion canst thou find thy rest. 

Man’s greatest strength is shown in standing still: 
The first sure symptom of a mind in health 
Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 

False Pleasure from abroad her joys imports ; 
Rich from within, and self-sustain'd the true ; 

The true is fix’d and solid as a rock ; 

Slipp’ry the false, and tossing as the wave ; 

’Tis love o’erflowing makes an angel here ; 

Such angels all, entitled to repose 
Oh Him who governs fate. Tho’ tempest frowns, 
Tho’ nature shakes, how soft to lean on Heav’n ! 
To lean on Him on whom archangels lean ! 

With inward eyes, and silent as the grave, 

They stand collecting every beam of thought, 

Till their hearts kindle with divine delight ; 

For all their thoughts, like angels seen of old 
In Israel’s dream, come from and go to heaven. 

Young. 


Happiness in this world, when it comes, comes inci- 
dentally. Make it the object of pursuit, and it leads us 
a wild-goose chase, and is never attained. 

Hawthorne. 
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Though you may look to your understanding for 
amusement, it is to the affections that we must trust for 
happiness. These imply a spirit for self-sacrifice ; and 
often our virtues, like our children, are endeared to us 
by what we suffer for them. Remember, too, that con- 
science, even when it fails to govern our conduct, can 
disturb our peace of mind. Yes, it is neither paradoxical 
nor merely poetical to say, * that, seeking others’ good, we 
find our own.^ 

Sharpe. 


Superior wisdom is superior bliss. 


Young. 


The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy. 

Pope. 

An hour like this is worth a thousand passed 
In pomp or ease — ’tis present to the last ! 

Years glide away untold — ’tis still the same ; 

As fresh, as fair as on the day it came i 

Rogers. 


0 mortals, whither are you hurrying ? What are you 
about? Why do you tumble up and down, wretches, 
like blind men ? You are going a wrong way, and have 
forsaken the right. You seek prosperity and happiness 
in a wrong place, where it is not. It is not in body ; if 
you do not believe me, look upon Myro,— look upon 
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Ofellius. It is not in wealth ; if you do not believe me, 
look upon Croesus, — look upon the rich of the present 
age, how full of lamentation their life is. It is not in 
power ; for otherwise they who have been twice or thrice 
consuls must be happy ; but they are not. 

Epictetus. 


How sweet is his smile in whose countenance Heaven 
lieth 1 

Fleming. 

E. You say, if I mistake not, that a wise man pursues 
only his own private interest ; and that this consists only 
in sensual pleasure : for proof whereof you appeal to 
nature. Is not this what you advance 

L. It is. 

E, You conclude, therefore, that as other animals are 
guided by natural instinct, man too ought to follow the 
dictates of sense and appetite. 

E I do. 

E. But in this, do you not argue as if man had only 
sense and appetite for his guides ? on which supposition 
there might be truth in what you say. But what if he 
hath intellect, reason, a higher instinct, and a nobler life? 
If this be the case, and you, being a man, live like a 
brute, is it not the way to be defrauded of your true 
happiness — to be mortified and disappointed? Take a 
hog from his ditch or dunghill, lay him on a rich bed, 
treat him with sweetmeats, and music, and perfumes : all 
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these things will be no amusement to him,. You can ' 
easily conceive that the sort of life which makes the 
happiness of a mole or a bat would be a very wretched 
one for an eagle. And may you not as well conceive ' 
that the happiness of a brute can never constitute the { 
true happiness of a man ? 

Bishop Berkeley. \ 

We barbarously call those bless’d fi 

Who are of largest tenements possess’d, 'A 

While swelling coffers break their owner’s rest. 1/ 
More truly happy those that can 
Govern the little empire, man ; V 

Bridle their passions, and direct their will 
Thro’ all the glitt’ring paths of charming 111; 

Who in a fix’d, unalterable state, 

Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, 

And scorn alike her friendship and her hate ; 

Who poison less than falsehood fear, ' 

Loth to purchase life so dear ; j 

But kindly for their friend embrace their death. 

Horace. 


And seal their country’s love with their departing 
breath. 

No happiness can be where is no rest, 

Th’ unknown, untalk’d-of man is only blest. 

He, as in some safe cliff, his cell does keep, 

From thence he views the labours of the deep ; 
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The gold-fraught vessel which mad tempests beat, 
He sees now vainly make to his retreat, 

And when from far the tenth wave does appear, 
Shrinks up in silent joy that he’s not there. 

Dryden. 

In wishing nothing we enjoy still most, , 

For ev’n our wish is in possession lost: 

Restless we wander to a new desire, 

And burn ourselves by blowing up the fire. 

We toss and turn about our fev’rish will, 

When all our ease must come by lying still : 

For all the happiness mankind can gain, 

Is not in pleasure, but in rest from pain. 

Dryden. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall ! 


COWPER. 


Plappiness is no other than soundness and perfection 
of mind* 

Antoninus. 



Expect not perfect happiness below, 

N 0 heavenly plants on earthly soils can grow ; 
With vain pursuits fatigued, at length you’ll find 
No place excludes it from a pious mind* 

H. More. 
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There must be some mixture of happiness in every- 
thing but sin. 

Sigourney. 


Happiness is unrepented pleasure. 


Socrates. 


Ifs no in titles nor in rank, 

It^s no in wealth like London bank, 
To purchase peace and rest ; 

It’s no in makin’ muckle mair, 

It’s no’ in books, it’s no’ in lear, 

To make us truly blest : 

If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. 


Burns. 


The more we limit and concentre happiness, the more 
certain we are of securing it. They who widen the circle 
encroach upon the boundaries of danger, and they who 
freight their wealth upon a thousand vessels are more 
liable to the peril of the winds and waves than they who 
venture it only upon one. 

Devereux. 


We ride and sail in quest of happiness. 


Creech. 
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He is the happy man whose life e’en, now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come ; 
Who, doomed to an obscure but tranquil state, 

Is pleased with it, and were he free to choose. 
Would make his fate his choice ; whom peace the 
fruit 

Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 

Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 
Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home. 

COWPER. 


Our happiness is a sacred deposit, for which we must 

give account ,* a serene and amiable temper is among its 



Sigourney. 


most efficient preservatives. 


Thoughts are the flowers from which we must distil 
the essential flavourings of life. Paul and Silas sing in 
the stocks because their minds are at ease, while Herod 
frets on his throne because conscience makes him a 
coward. ' The soul of Linnaeus exults within him at the 
sight of a common all golden with blooming gorse, while 
many a millionaire has roamed amid his gardens and 
conservatories, and found no joy amid them all. A 
crust of bread from one heart brings a song ; from , 
another, a thousand acres of ripening grain can produce 
no thanksgiving. Alexander, according to the old 

classic tale, sits down to weep over a conquered world ; 
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while many a peasant who has not a foot of ground to 
call his own rejoices in tribulation, and glories in re- 
proach. Our weal or woe is the outgrowth of seeds 
germinating within, not of branches which from without 
run over the wall. Happiness lies not in the outward, 
but in the* inward : the fairest garden is that whose 
walks and arbours are in the secret of the soul ; the 
richest and most mellow fruits are not plucked from the 
trees of the orchard, but are ripened within the spirit. 

Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


Happiness is the fruit of a man’s own care and in- 
dustry ; as it consists in the goodness of his dispositions, 
his inclinations, and his actions. 

Antoninus. 

I have lived to know that the secret of happiness is 
never to allow your energies to stagnate. 

Adam Clarke. 


I 


Happiness is reflected like the light of heaven ; and 
every countenance bright with smiles, and glowing with 
innocent enjpyments, is a mirror transmitting to others 
the rays of a supreme and ever- shining benevolence. 

Washington Irving. 


The most happy man is he who knows how to bring 
into relation the end and beginning of his life. 

Goethe. 
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Our aim is happiness ; ^tis yours, ’tis mine, 

He said ; ’tis the pursuit of all that live ; 

Yet few attain it, if 'twas e'er attained. 

But they the widest wander from the mark, 

Who thro’ the flowery paths of sauntering joy 
Seek this coy goddess. 

Armstrong. 


I No man is happy who does not think himself so. 

Antoninus. 

In order to be happy in any high degree, we must 
abandon ourselves, according to the will of God, and 
after the pattern of His Son, to the temporal and 
spiritual benefits of mankind. 

Rev. Robert Hall. 

To be happy is not only to be freed from the pains 
and diseases of the body, but from anxiety and vexation 
of spirit ; not only to enjoy the pleasures of sense, but 
h peace of conscience and tranquillity of mind. 
f Archbishop Tillotson. 

h 

^ The happy man is he who distinguishes the boundary 
^ between desire and delight, and stands firmly on the 
R higher grounds, — he who knows that pleasure is not only 
not possession, but is often to be lost, and always to be 
endangered by it. 

Landor. 
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Would you be happy, be the thing you seem, 

And since you now possess the world’s esteem 5 f ' 
Nor yet to others too much credit give, ' 

But in your own opinion learn to live ; 1 

For know the bliss in our own judgment lies, • 
And none are happy but the good and wise. 

Horace. 

True happiness is to no one spot confined ; 

If you preserve a firm and constant mind, 

’Tis here, ^tis everywhere. 

Wynne. ^ 

To be happy is not the purpose of our being, but to I 
deserve happiness. Fichte. n 


Solomon says : ‘ Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it.’ . I would add, Do not 
try the experiment. He is a foolish man who, on a track- 
less common in a dark night, tries how strong a gust of'^ 
wind his lamp will bear ; but he is a still more foolish*' 
man who tries how strong a gust of bad temper the 
lamp of love in his wife’s heart will bear without being 
blown out. It is very sad when a steamer, on a rough 
sea, and with the wind contrary, has her fires put out ; 
but far worse off than the unlucky steamer is the married 
man who, by the cruel waters of sheer neglect, has 
quenched the love that was once his life and joy, his 
strength and hope. 
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Doubtless they do well who pray alone ; they do better 
who, besides this, join morning and evening with children 
and servants in family worship; they do best wl^o, in 
addition to all this, at eventide, when the day^s work 
is done, kneel together more or less frequently, and by 
turns make known unto God their requests by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving. Prayer is one of 
the strongest bands of Love. Devotion is affection's 
golden girdle. Pray so that you may love, and all day 
long love so that, when eventide comes, your prayers 
may not be hindered. And as ye two kneel together and 
pray for each other and for your children, call to mind 
the precious and significant words of the Lord Jesus : ‘ If 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven.' 





A FEW THINQ3 MY WlfE, WHEN WOJH, WILE 
LIKE flE TO OB^EF^VE AJvID DO. 


I THINK I can read lifers most blessed dream of 
married life, which can be realized by a kind and 
loving observance of the many good things which 
Providence has placed in our reach. Surely wealth is 
not all. Content, and the acceptance of our position, 
is one great source of continued peace and joy. Where 
this is found, every flower in our garden is more divine 
as it blooms in the ambient air. Content and love shed 
a halo that mellows and glorifies with a sweet spiritual 
glow all our possessions. 

Your snug hearth will then be the sweet resting-place 
where, in the winter evening, you may pore over many a 
page, inheriting the rich treasures of thought, suggestive 
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and inexhaustible, of many an illustrious mind. And 
anon you will have the dearer interchange ofslpving 
household words, that true melody of hearts, the tender 
sympathy, sweet smile, and graceful attention which 
are so captivating. These, when united with love and 
softness of manners, are more than money can give or 
^ beauty inspire. I hold that kindly behaviour after mar- 
riage is the true fruition of courtship. 

Again, you will attend to that inestimable blessing, 
health ; for without tkat^ life is saddened and the mind 
distorted. You will look well to sustain your reputation, 
that glory which shines around a good man’s head, 
and whose reflected beams gladden the whole house. 
By careful and conscientious study and observance you 
will continually add to your store of knowledge, thereby 
fitting yourself more and more to be the companion, friend, 
and guide of her you love. No day should pass without 
stamping upon it some good work. Such good deeds 
are ever pleasant and refreshing in the present, as well 
as when past ; and by every daily act thus endeavour 
to show how highly you prize that loved one who has 
consented to take you as her true knight, to guard and 
counsel her in her pilgrimage through life. 

The few observations which follow tend to this end, 

: touching as they do upon several phases of life garnered 
from the works of the known great and the great unknown, I 


Life, if life is rightly lived, 

Is one long orison. All faculties, 
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Employed as God would have them used, are steps 
Upon the stairs by which man climbs to heaven, 
For ‘ laborare ^ is ‘ orare ’ too. 

Pray ever, and work ever. Say at morn, 

* Thy will be done, for it is good,^ — and so 
Go forth more apt to do it : — say at eve, 

‘ Thy will be done, for it is good,^ — and so 
Sleep fearless with that saying. Prayer and Sin 
Fight in no holiday-tourney, ever locked 
In mortal grapple : — Prayer must strangle Sin, 

Or Sin will strangle Prayer. 


Morning. — i. To lift up the heart to God in thankful- 
ness for renewing my life. 2, To renew my covenant 
with God in Christ, by renewed acts of faith receiving 
Christ, and rejoicing in the height of that relation, and 
by resolution of being one of His people, doing Him 
allegiance. 3. Adoption and prayer. 4. Setting a watch 
over my own infirmities and passions, over the snares 
laid in our way. Perimns licitis. 

Day Employ 7 ncnt , — There must be an employment of 
two kinds : i. Our ordinary calling : to serve God in it. 
It is a service to Christ, though ever so mean (Col. iii.). 
Here, faithfulness, diligence, cheerfulness. Not to over- 
lay myself with more business than I can bear. 2. Our 
spiritual employments : mingle somewhat of God’s im- 
mediate service in this day. 

Refreshments. — i. Meat and drink; moderation seasoned 
with somewhat of God. 2. Recreations : (i.) Not our 




business. (2.) Suitable. No games, if given to covetous- 
ness or passion. 

If alone, — i. Beware of wandering, vain, and lustful 
thoughts ; fly from thyself rather than entertain these. 

2. Let thy solitary thoughts be profitable ; view the 
evidences of thy salvation, — the state of thy soul, — the 
coming of Christ, —thy own mortality j it will make thee 
humble and watchful. 

Co 7 npany , — Do good to them. Use God’s name re- 
verently. Beware of leaving an ill impression by ill 
example. Receive good from them if more knowing. 

Evenmg . — Cast up the accounts of the day. If ought 
be amiss, beg pardon. Gather resolution of more vigi- 
lance. If well, bless the mercy and grace of God that 
hath supported thee. SiR M. Hale. 


1. Remember that we are all subject to failings and 
infirmities of one kind or other. 

2. Bear with, and not magnify, each other’s infirmities. 

3. Pray one for another. 

4. Avoid going from house to house, for the purpose 
of hearing news, interfering with other persons’ business. 

5. Always turn a deaf nar to any slanderous report, 
and lay no charge brought against any person until well 
founded. 

6. If your wife be in fault, tell her of it in private. 

7. Watch against a shyness of each other, and put the 
best construction on any action that has the appearance 
of opposition or resentment. 


8. Observe the just rule of Solomon, that is, to leave 
off contention before it be meddled with. 

9. If your wife has offended, consider how Godlike it 
is to forgive, and how unlike a husband to revenge. 

10. Remember that it is always a grand artifice of the 
devil to promote distance and animosity between husband 
and wife ; we should therefore watch against everything 
that furthers his end. 

11. Consider how much more good we can do in the 
world at large when united in love, than when acting 
alone, and indulging a contrary spirit. 

12. Lastly, consider the express injunctions of Scrip- 
ture, and the beautiful example of Christ as to these 
important things. 


Oh, Thou who sitt’st enthroned all heaven above, 

Thou God of glory, and Thou God of love ! 

Father of all, at whose omnific word 
Creation bows, and owns her sovereign Lord I 
Who ruhst all worlds with undisputed sway ; 

Whose throne is heaven ; who dwell’st in perfect day ! 
Clothed as in garments of immortal light. 

For mortal eyes to gaze too dazzling bright I 
Whose potent nod. Thy ministers of State, 

The flaming fires of heaven in silence wait ; 

Whose holy will is done by all above ; 

Whose firm decrees no human power can move ; 

Who on the wings of whirlwind and of storm 
Rid’st forth in majesty, and dost perform 
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Whatever Thou wilt, through all the earth abroad, 
And hell beneath — the wonder-working God 1 
Who wast, and art, and ever still shall be ! 
Omnipotence I and dread Infinity! 

But who hast magnified o’er all Thy name. 

Thy grace, which through all ages is the same ; 
Whose tender pity and 'unbounded love, 

Rising the terrors of 'f'hy wrath above, 

Gave up the eternal Son of Thy delight. 

And on Him bade the sword of vengeance light, 
That man might live ; that rebel man might rise 
From hell, to bliss immortal in the skies. 

O Thou, whose love can never know an end, 

Whose mercy hath no bounds, be Thou my Friend j 
Saviour of earth, whose unexampled grace 
Moved Thee to leave Thy heavenly dwelling- 
place ; 

Redeemer of mankind, who diedst to save 
Thy chosen people from the yawning grave ; 

Friend of the lost, whose love is strong as death, 
And deeper than the vast profound beneath ; 
Though ever varying is Thy people’s frame. 

Thy soothing sympathy is still the same ; 

In life, in death, in^gladness and distress. 

Firm is Thy friendship, constant is Thy grace ; 
Thou Brother, born for sorrow’s thickest might. 

Thy people’s joy in woe — in darkness light ! 

Whose kind compassion never knows an end ; 

Whose 7nerit has no bounds — be Thou my Friend. 
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0 Thou, the sacred source of light divine, 

Who on the human heart dost deign to shine, 

And pour a flood of radiance on the gloom 
Of nature, darker than the dreary tomb ; 

Whose power alone can melt the stubborn 
heart ; 

Whose grace alone can heal the spirit’s smart ; 
Whose influence, gentle as the falling rain 
Descending slowly on the thirsty plain, 

And secret, sudden, as the passing wind, 

That comes and goes, yet leaves no trace behind ; 
Unseen, but felt, diffusing through the breast 
The peace of God, which cannot be exprest ; 

Spirit of purity, and bliss, and love ; 

Joy of the Church below, and Church above ; 
Consoler, Sanctifier, Teacher, Guide ! — 

O let Thine influence with my soul abide ! 

And through the ages that will never end. 

My deathless spirit bless ; — he Thou my Friend/ 
Holy, and glorious, and blessed Three, 

Who only dwell’st in immortality, 

One God supreme, unrivall’d and alone, 

0 hear a suppliant bending at Thy throne ! 

Let earth and all its vaunted pleasures go ; 

Give me Thyself, Thy wondrous love to know ; 

Be Thou my Friend, my lasting portion be, 

And let my soul Thy great salvation see : 

Then may the world, with all its glittering charms, 
In vain allure me to its treacherous arms ; 



Then shall its wealth and honours be forgot, — 
Content, however humble be my lot : 

Enough for me to speak Thy grace abroad, 

And be, as Abraham was, ^ the fnend of God^ 

Rev. Thos. Binney. 


Poor persons, who have but one apartment, may enter 
into the spirit of the Saviour’s direction by praying wher- 
ever they can be retired. Isaac’s closet was a field. He 
went out to meditate in the field at eventide. David’s 
closet was his bed-chamber. * Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed, and be still.’ Our Lord’s closet 
was a mountain. ‘ When He had sent the multitude 
away. He went up into a mountain apart to pray, and 
when the evening was come He was there alone.’ Peter’s 
closet was on the house-top. Peter ‘went upon the house- 
top to pray, about the sixth hour.’ Hezekiah’s closet 
was turning his face towards the wall, and praying unto 
the Lord. 


Real wants are few, imaginary ones innumerable ; a 4\ 
real want is cheaply satisfied, but a useless vanity is very t 
costly. To contract the desires, is the grand principle S 
of human happiness : when once the rein is given to V 
the desire of superfluities, we know no end. The grati- 4 
fication of one inordinate pursuit paves the way for Jl 
another; and no sooner is the present vain wish in- 
dulged, than a future imaginary necessity arises, equally [ 
importunate. ^ 


Tldfigs my Wife will lihe Me to do. 

Adhere rigidly and undeviatingly to truth ; but while 
you express what is true, express it in a pleasing manner. 
Truth is the picture, the manner is the frame that dis- 
plays it to advantage. If a man blends his angry pas- 
sions with his search after truth, become his superior by 
suppressing yours, and attend only to the justness and 
force of his reasoning. Truth conveyed in austere and 
acrimonious language seldom has a salutary effect, since 
we reject the truth because we are prejudiced against 
the mode of communication. The heart must be won 
before the intellect can be informed. A man may 
betray the cause of truth* by his unseasonable' zeal, as 
he destroys its salutary effect by the acrimony of his 
manner. Whoever would be a successful instructor 
must first become a mild and affectionate friend. He 
who gives way to angry invective, furnishes a strong 
presumption that his cause is bad, since truth is best 
supported by dispassionate argument. The love of 
truth, refusing to associate itself with the selfish and 
dissocial passions, is gentle, dignified, and persuasive. 
The understanding may not be long able to withstand 
demonstrative evidence; but the heart which is guarded 
by prejudice and passion is generally proof against the 
argumentative reasoning; for no person will perceive 
truth when he is unwilling to find it. Many of our 
speculative opinions, even those which are the result 
of laborious research, and the least liable to disputation, 
resemble varieties in the cabinet of the curious, which 
may be interesting to the possessor, and to a few con- 
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genial minds, but which are of no use to the world. 
Many of our speculative opinions cease to engage atten- 
tion, not because we are agreed about their truth or 
fallacy, but because we are tired of the controversy. 
They sink into neglect, and in a future age their futility 
or absurdity is acknowledged, when they retain a hold 
no longer on the prejudices and passions of mankind. 

What is truth ? — a fadeless flower ; 

A tree, whose fruit has vital power ; 

A spring, whose waters sweetly roll ; 

A fire, which purifies the soul ; 

A mirror, without spot and bright ; 

A compass, always pointing right ; 

A balance, having no defect ; 

A sword, to punish and protect ; 

A rock, immoveably secure ; 

A way, which leads to joys most pure ; 

A glorious sun, which ever shines : 

It is, in short (nor say we more), 

The Triune God — whom we adore ! 

The constant habit of Bishop Butler to forgive the 
injuries done to him, led one of his friends to write the 
following lines after his death, which must be considered 
the more beautiful as being true : — 


' Some write their wrongs in marble— he, more just, 
Stoop’d down serene, and wrote them in the dust. 
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Trod under foot ; the sport of every wind, 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind ; 
There, buried in the dust, he bade them lie, 

And grieved they could not 'scape the Almighty’s eye.' 


Ill-natured deeds are very rare when compared with Q 
ill-natured words ; in short, the proportion of the deeds b 
to the words is as Falstaff^s pennyworth of bread to his ^ 
monstrous quantity of sack. It would be a shrewdly 
good bargain for the world to agree that ill-natured deeds d 
should be multiplied by ten, if only the ill-natured words I 
were to be diminished by one-half ; for, though the deed p 
may be a much larger and more potent thing than the r 
word, it often does not give nearly as much pain. De- \ 
pendants would gain very much by this bargain, for they S 
seldom suffer much from deeds, but a great deal from % 
words. Many a man goes through life” scattering ill- fe 
natured remarks in all directions, who has never done C 
to his knowledge an ill-natured deed, and who probably A 
considers himself a very good-natured fellow, but one, ^ 
however, who takes a knowing view of all human beings M 
and of all human affairs, and is not to be imposed upon p 
by anything or anybody. ^ 

True friendship is like sound health ; the value of it is ^ 
seldom known until it be lost. 


We are often led to the choice of friends by a similarity 
of taste or of manners ; and such friendship is increased 
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by mutual services, or by the pleasure reciprocally taken 
in each other’s conversation. But there can be no solid 
friendship of which virtue is not the basis. There may 
be occasional confederacies and associations of the wicked 
and profligate ; but goodness of heart is an indispens- 
able requisite in the formation of a sincere and genuine 
friendship. 

In forming friendships, we should remember that in 
all things there is imperfection ; if our friends, therefore, 
do upon the whole possess amiable qualities, and have 
a real attachment to us, it is not wise or reasonable to 
break with them for small causes. ‘He,’ says Bishop 
Taylor, ‘that is angry with every little fault, breaks the 
bones of friendship.’ If we mean that friendship should 
be lasting, there must be some mutual degree of candour 
and indulgence. He who expects that his friend, though 
wise and virtuous, should never be in the wrong, must 
be disappointed ; and he who has the vanity to suppose 
that himself is always right, has that in him which is 
inconsistent with a durable, virtuous friendship. 


S Over the beauty of the plum and the apricot there 
grows a bloom more exquisite than the fruit itself— a soft, 
delicate flush spreads over its blushing cheek. Now, if 
you strike your hand over that, it is gone. The flower 
j that hangs in the morning impearled with dew, arrayed 
^ as no queenly woman ever was arrayed with jewels — 
p once shake it so that the beads roll off, and you may 
vl sprinkle water over it as you please, yet it can never be 
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again what it was when the dew fell silently on it from 
heaven. On a frosty morning you may see panes of 
glass covered with landscape — mountains, lakes, trees, 
blended in a beautiful picture. Now lay your hand 
upon the glass, and by the scratch of your finger, or by 
the warmth of your palm, that delicate tracery will be 
obliterated. So there is in youth a beauty and purity of 
character, which, when once touched and defiled, can ' 
never be restored; a fringe more delicate than frost- 
work, and which, when torn and broken, will never be 
re-embroidered. He who hath spotted and spoiled his 
garments in youth, though he may seek to make them 
white again, can never wholly do it, even were he to 
wash them with his tears. When a young man leaves 
his father’s house with the blessing of a mother’s tears 
still wet upon his brow, if he once lose the early purity 
of character, it is a loss that he can never make whole 
again. Such is the consequence of crime. Its effects 
cannot be eradicated ; it can only be forgotten. 


Events are waves that still do onward roll, 

And Providence the tide that doth control ; 

The ocean, life — the bark, the human soul ; 

The Word of God, the chart by which to steer ; 
Conscience, the watch on deck, when danger’s near : 
The rock traced clearly on the chart is sin, 

Hope is the anchor cast the veil within ; 

The cable, the sure promises of God ; 

The wake, the separate path by each that’s trod ; 
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Reason the rudder, faith the magnet true, 

And heaven the harbour to be kept in view ; 

Jesus, as pilot, at the helm doth stand. 

The Spirit is the breeze that wafts to land ; 

The sails to catch the breeze, the means of grace ; 

The masts, occasions given for their embrace ; 

Our days to number, is the log to heave, 

• Our age the rate of vessels through the wave ; 

Life’s pulse the line, the water’s depth to find ; 

The crew, the thoughts and feelings of the mind ; 

The freight, of holy tempers rich supplies. 

Intended for the market of the skies ; 

Death the last billow, soon to break on shore ; 

Eternity the coast, where time’s no more. 

Recreation should be manly, moderate, seasonable, 
and lawful. If your life be sedentary, let it tend to 
the exercise of your body ; if active, to the refreshing 
of your mind. Its use is to strengthen your labour, 
and sweeten your rest. 

How happy are those who have obtained the important 
victory of conquering their passions ! — after which man 
is no longer the slave of fear, nor the fool of hope ; is no 
more emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated 
by tenderness, or depressed by grief ; but walks on calmly 
through the tumults or the privacies of life, as the sun 
pursues alike his course through the calm or stormy sky. 

Recreation of some sort is absolutely necessary to 
relieve our minds and bodies from too constant atten- 
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tion and labour ; indeed, the use of wisdom stands in 
tempering our recreations. There are some so rigid, 
or so timorous, that they avoid all diversions, and dare 
not but abandon lawful delights for fear of offending. 
These are hard tutors, if not tyrants, to themselves ; 
whilst they pretend to a mortified strictness, are injuri- 
ous to their own liberty, and to the liberality of their 
Maker. 


Prayer unaccompanied by a love of God is like a 
lamp unlighted ; the words of the one, without love, 
being as unprofitable as the oil and cotton of the other 
without flame. 


He that smarts for speaking truth hath a plaster in his 
own conscience. 

, Fuller. 


' I will not quarrel with you,’ said the celebrated J ohn 
Wesley, ‘ about my opinion ; only see that your hearts be 
right towards God, that you know and love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that you love your neighbour, and walk 
as your Master walked, and I desire no more. I am 
sick of opinions ; I am weary to hear them ; my soul 
loathes their frothy food. Give me solid and substantial 
religion : give me an humble, gentle lover of God and 
man ; a man full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy ; a man laying himself 
out in the work of faith, the patience of hope, the labour 
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of love. Let my soul be with these Christians where- 
soever they are, and whatsoever opinion they are of. 
“Whosoever thus doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” * 


When moralists, and philosophers of all sorts, set b 
about reasoning on the phenomena of the world we live 4 
in, and, contemplating the mass of human misery to be i/ 
found therein, trace it to all the fearful crimes that since 4 
the fall of man have found their way into the heart, they i 
overlook one little cause of suffering, which blights more H 
happiness, and neutralizes a greater portion of God’s Y 
bounteous favours, than all the other heinous enormities 1 
of our depraved race put together. This hateful, stealthy, ^ 
heart-destroying blight, is often found where everything A 
like atrocious vice is utterly unknown, and where many § 
of the very highest virtues flourish. Probity, liberality, N 
temperance, observant piety, may all exist with a sour A 
temper ; yet many a human being has been hung in K 
chains whose justly punished deeds hav£ not caused one 4j 
hundredth part the pain to his fellow-men which a cross r 
temperament is sure to give. How often has a bright |! 
sunny day risen upon a healthy, prosperous, gay, spirited ^ 
race, each hour of which, ‘ though blessed with all that ^ 
Heaven can send,’ has been poisoned, mildewed, and w 
rendered hateful to every member of it, by the habitual 
ill-humour of its head ! Yet all the reprobation cast on ^ 
such a one is summed up in the gentle phrases, ‘ He is a 
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tiresome man/ or, ‘ She has a disagreeable temper, poor 
woman ! ’ Let men see as in a glass the hideous con- 
trast between their crooked, crabbed natures, and the 
sweet image of Him who taught the doctrine of perfect 
love ! Do this, and your labour will not be in vain. 


We are obliged to these duties of humanity, upon 
account of common interest, benefit, and advantage. 
The welfare and safety, the honour and reputation, the 
pleasure and quiet of our lives, are concerned in our 
loving correspondence with all men. For so uncertain 
is our condition, so obnoxious are we to manifold ne- 
cessities, Chat there is no man whose goodwill we may 
not need, whose good word may not stand us in stead, 
whose helpful endeavour may not sometimes oblige us. 
It is but reasonable, therefore, if we desire to live se- 
curely, comfortably, and quietly, that by all honest means 
we should endeavour to purchase the goodwill of all 
men, and provoke no man^s enmity needlessly ; since 
any man’s love may be useful, and every man’s hatred is 
dangerous. 


A just person knows how to secure his own reputation, 
without blemishing another’s by discovering his faults. 

Christ is the peace of the righteous, and the trouble 
of the wicked. 

That which leads others to God, has no influence at 
all upon the hearts of those who have the spirit of the 
world. QuesNEL. 
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In the long years liker must they grow, 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

N or lose the wrestling thews that throw the world 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care : 
More, as the double-natured poet, each : 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

And so these twain upon the skirts of Time 
Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the to-be ^ 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities. 

But like each other e’en as those we love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men. 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
calm ; 

Then springs the crowning race of humankind ! 

Tennyson. 
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11. Stories Told In a Fisherman’s Cottage. By Ellen Palmer, 

Author of ‘Nonna,* ‘The Standard-Bearer,’ etc. etc. * 

12. Max Wild, the Merchant’s Son ; and other Stories for the 

Young. 



London and Edinburgh. 
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N I M M O’S 

^^toarit §00ks. 

Foolscap cloth extra., gilt edges., Illustrated., price Is. Qd. each. 

1. Bible Blessings. By Bev. Bichard Newton. 

2. One Hour a Week ; Fifty- two Bible Lessons for the Yonng. 

3. The Best Things. By Bev. Bichard Newton. 

4. The Story of John Heywood : A Tale of the Time of Harry 

VIII. By CnAULKS Brdck, Author of ‘ How Frank began to Climb,’ etc. 

5. Lessons from Bose Hill ; and Little Nannette. 

6. Great and Good Women : Biographies for Girls. By 

Lydia H. Sioouiiney. 

7. At Home and Abroad ; or, Uncle William^s Adventnres. 

8. Alfred and his Mother ; or, Seeking the Kingdom. By 

Katharine E. May. 

9. Asriel ; or, The Crystal Cup. By Mrs. Henderson. 

10. The Kind Governess; or. How to make Home Happy. 

11. Percy and Ida. By Katharine E. May. 

12. Three Wet Sundays with the Book of Joshua. By Ellen 

Palmkr, Author of ‘Christmas at the Beacon/ etc. etc. 

13. The Fishermen of Galilee ; or, Sunday Talks with Papa. By 

Ellen Palmer. > 


NIMMO’S 

SuntaiT sitir 

Foolscap Svo^ cloth extra., gilt edges, Illustrated, price I5. Qd. each, 

1. The Sculptor of Bruges. By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

2. From Cottage to Castle; or. Faithful in Little. A Tale 

founded on Fact. By M. 11., Author of ‘The Red Velvet Bible,’ etc. 

3. Christmas at the Beacon. By Ellen Palmer. 

4. The Sea and the Savages: A Story of Adventure. By 

Harold Lincoln. 

5. The Swedish Singer ; or, The Story of Vanda BosendahL 

By Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

6; My Beautiful Home ; or, Lily’s Search. By Chas. Bruce. 

7. The Story of a Moss Bose ; or, Buth and the Orphan 

Family. By Charles Bruce. 

8. Summer Holidays at Silversea. By E. Bosalie Salmon. 

9. Fred Graham’s Besolve. By the Author of * Mat and Sofle.* 

10. Wilton School; or, Harry Campbell’s Bevenge. A Tale. 

By F. E. Weatherly. 

11. Grace Harvey and her Cousins. 

12. Blind Mercy; and other Tales. By Gertrude Crockford. 

13. Evan Lindsay. By Margaret Fraser Tytler, Author of ‘Tales 

of Good and Great Kings,’ ‘ Ttiies of the Great and Brave,’ etc. 



lo Books published by William P. Nimmo, 


Nimmo’s One Shilling Favourite Reward Books. 

Demy ISmo, Illustrated, cloth extra, price Is. each; also in gilt side and edges, 
price Is. 6d. each. 


1. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Poems and Essays. By Ouveb 
Goldsmith. 

2. .Ssop’B Fablee, with In- 

structive Applications By Dr. 
Croxall. 

3. Buu3ran'& Pilgrim’s Pro- 

gress. 

4. The Young Man-of-War’s- 

Man : A Boy's Voyage round the 
World. By Charles Nordhopp. 

5. The Treasury of Anecdote : 

Moral and Religious. 

6. The Boy’s Own Workshop; 

or, The Young Carpenters. By 
Jacob Abbott. 

7. The Life and Adventures of 

Robinson Crusoe. 

8. The History of Sandford 

and Merton. A Moral and In- 
structive Lesson for Young 
Persons. 


9. Evenings at Home ; or, The 

Juvenile Budget Opened. Con- 
sisting of a variety of Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces for the 
Instruction and Amusement of 
Young Persons. By Dr. Aixm 
and Mrs. Barbauld. 

10. Unexpected Pleasures; or, 

Left alone in the Holidays. By 
Mrs. George Cdpples, Author 
of * Norrle Seton/ etc. 

1 1 . The Beauties of Shakespeare. 

With a General Index by the 
Rev. William Dodd, LL.D. 

12. Gems from * The Spectator.* 

A Selection from the most ad- 
mired Writings of Addison and 
Steele. 

13. Bums* Poetical Works. 

With a Complete Glossary. 

14. The Sketch Book. ByWash- 

iNGTON Irving. 


♦** The above Series of elegant and useful books is specially prepared for the 
entertainment and instruction of young per sons. 

Itimino’s popular ^ilt §0oks. 

18mo, finely printed on toned paper, handsomely bound In cloth extra, 
price Is. each. 

I. Across the Elver: Twelve Views of Heaven. By Norman 

Maclbod, D.D. ; R. W. Hamilton, D.D.; Robert S. Candlish, D.D.; 
James Hamilton, D.D. ; etc. etc. 

а. Emblems of Jesus; or, lUustratlonB of Emmanuel’s Character 

and Work. 

3. Life Thoughts of Eminent Christians. 

4. Comfort for the Desponding ; or, Words to Soothe and Cheer 

Troubled Hearts. 

5. The Chastening of Love: Words of Consolation for the 

Christian Mourner. By Joseph Parker, D.D., Manchester. 

б. The Cedar Christian, and other Practical Papers. By the Kev. 

Theodore L. Cutler. 

7. Consolation for Christian Mothers Bereaved of Little Children. 

By A Friend op Mourners. 

8. The Orphan; or. Words of Comfort for the Fatherless and 

Motherless. 

9. Gladdening Streams; or, The Waters of the Sanctuary. A 

Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord’s Day of the Year. 

;o. Spirit of the Old Divines. 

11. Choice Gleanings from Sacred Writers. 

12. Direction in Prayer; or, The Lord’s Prayer Illustrated in a 

Series of Expositions. ByPsTER Grant, D.D. 

13. Scripture imagery. By Peter Grant, D.D., Author of ♦ Emblems 

of Jesus,' etc. 





London and Edinburgh. 
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NIMMO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8to, Oolonred Frontispieces, handsomely bound in doth. 
Illuminated, price Is. each. 


!• Four Little People and their Friends. 

2 . Elizabeth; or. The Exiles of Siberia. A Tale 

from the French of Madame Oottin, 

3- Paul and Virginia. From the French of 

Bernabdin Saint-Pierre. 

4* Little Threads : Tangle Thread, Golden 

Thread, and Silver Thread. 

Benjamin Franklin, the Printer Boy. 

6. Barton Todd, and The Young Lawyer. 

7- The Perils of Greatness : The Story of Alex- 

ander Menzikoff. 

8- Little Crowns, and How to Win them. By 

Bev. Joseph A. Collier. 

9> Great Riches : Nelly Rivers’ Story. By Aunt 

Fanny. 

10 . The Right Way, and The Contrast. 

11. The Daisy’s First Winter. And other Stories. 

By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

12 . The Man of the Mountain. And other 

Stories. 

13. Better than Rubles. Stories for the Young, 

Illustrative of Familicur Proverbs. With 62 IllustratlonB. 

[Continued on next page. 



Boaks published by William P. Nimmo, 


NIMMO’8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 

CONTINUED. 

14* Experience Teaches. And other Stories for 

the Young, Illustrative of Familiar Proverbs. With 39 Illus- 
trations. 

IS" The Happy Recovery. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 26 Illustrations. 

i6. Gratitude and Probity. And other Stories 

for the Young. With 21 Illustrations. 

17" The Two Brothers. And other Stories for 

. the Young. With 13 Illustrations. 

i8. The Young Qrator. And other Stories for 

the Young. With 9 Illustrations. 

> 9 " Simple Stories to Amuse and Instruct Young 

Beaders. With Illustrations. 

20. The Three Friends. And other Stories for 

the Young. With Illustrations. 

21. Sybil’s Sacrifice. And other Stories for the 

Young. With 12 Illustrations. 

22. The Old Shepherd. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

23. The Yoting Officer. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

24. The False Heir. And other Stories for the 

Young. With Illustrations. 

25. The Old Farmhouse; or, Alice Morton’s 

Home. And other Stories, By M. M. Pollard. 

26. Twyford Hall; or, Rosa’s Christmas Dinner, 

and what she did with it. By Charles Bruce. 

27. The Discontented Weathercock. And other 

Stories for Children. By M. Jones. 

28. Out at Sea, and other Stories. By Two 

Authors. 

29. The Story of Waterloo; or. The Fall of 

Napoleon. 

30" Sister Jane’s Little Stories. Edited by Louisa 

Loughborough. 
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NIMMO’S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In demy 18mo, with Illustrations^ elegantly hound in cloth. 


This Series of Books will be found unequalled for genuine interest and 
value, and it is believed they will be eagerly welcomed by thoughtful 
ohildren of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that each Volume 
teaohes some noble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth, 

1. In the Brave Days of Old ; or, The Story of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Girls. 

2. The Lost Bubj. By the Author of < The Basket of 

Flowers,’ eto. 

3* Leslie Boss ; or. Fond of a Lark. By Oharles Bruce. 

4. My First and Last Voyage. By Benjamin Olarke. 

5. Little Batie : A Fairy Story. By Oharles Bruoe. 

6. Being Afraid. And other Stories for the Young. By 

Charles Stuart. 

7. The Toll-Eeepers, And other Stories for the Young. 

By Benjamin Clarke. 

8. Dioh Barford ; A Boy who wonld go down Hill. By 

Charles Bruce. 

9. Joan of Aro ; or, The Story of a Hoble Life. Written 

for Girls. 

10. Helen Siddal : A Story for Ohildren. By Ellen Palmer. 

11. Mat and Sofie: A Story for Boys and Girls. 

13. Peace and War. By the Author of ‘The Basket *of 

Flowers,’ etc, 

13. Perilous Adventures of a French Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magio Glass ; or, The Secret of Happiness. 

13. Hawks’ Dene : A Tale for Ohildren. By Katharine E. 

Mat. 

16. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Author of 

* The Joy of Well-Doing,’ etc. etc. 

17. The Brother’s Legacy •, or. Better than Gold. By 

M. M. Pollard. 

18. The Little Sisters ; or, Jealousy, And other Stories for 

the Young. By the Author of ‘Little Tales for Tiny Tots,’ etc. 

10. Kate’s New Home. By Oeoil Scott, Author of < Ohryssie 

Lyle,’ etc. 



i4 Booki published by William P. Nimmo, 


NEW WORKS, 


NEW EDITION OF THE EDINA BURW8. 

In crown 4to, price 128. 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt 
and gilt edges, also in Turkey morocco antique, very handsome, 
428., the popular Drawing-room Edition of the 

Poems and Songs by Robert BumSa With Illus- 
trations by R. Herdman, "Waller H. Paton, Sam. Botjoh, 
GotJRLAY Steell, D. 0. Hill, J. M*Whietbe, and other 
eminent Scottish Artists. 


Fourth Edison, Eleventh Thousand, 

In demy 8vo, cloth elegant, richly gilt, price 7s. 6d., or in Turkey 
morocco antique, 21s., 

Things a Lady would Like to Know, conoemi^ 

Domestic Management and Expenditure, arranged for Daily 
Reference. By Henry Soxjthqate, Author of ‘ Many 
Thoughts of Many Minds,’ ‘Noble Thoughts in Noble Lan- 
guage,' ‘ Gone Before,’ ‘ The Bridal Bouquet,’ etc. etc. 


Terdh Thomemd, 

In crown 8vo, beautifully bound in cloth extra, full of Engravings 
and Coloured Pictures, price 8s. 8d., or gilt edges price 4s., 

Three Hundred Bible Stories and Three Himdrad 

Bible Pictures. A Pictorial Sunday Book for the Young. 


The Excelsior Edition of Shakespeare's Complete Works, 

In large demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 
bound, price 6s., 


Shakes^are’s Complete Works. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Mary Cowden Claeke, a Copious 
Glossary, and numerous Illustrations. 


The Excelsior Edition of WhktorCs Josephus. 

In large demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, haad^somesbf 
bound, price 

The Whole Works of FlaTitiB losephns, the Jewish 

Historian. With Life, Portrait, Notes, Index, etc. 








London and ESnhirgh, 
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WAV ERLEYNOVEtS. 

ENTIREL Y NEw“^ EDlTlOyT. ^ 

Crcnvn Svo^ with Frontispiece m\d Vipnette, elegant wrtgp^ printed in 
colours^ price la. each. AUo^ in Twentg^^ vohmee, mth eatra^fiM 
giU hachy price 2a. per voJmne: and in Thirteen dauhh ifohmee, roso» 
Imrgh etgte, gilt top, price 8 s. 6d. per volume. 

Edited hy the Bev. P. Hately Waddell,' LL.D. With Kotes^ 
Biographical and Critical, and a Glossary of Scotch Words and Foreign 
Phrases for each Novel. 

1. Waverley ; or, * *Tla Sixty Team Since.* 

2. Chiy Mannering ; or, The Astrologer. 

3. The Antiquary. 

4. Boh Boy. 

5. Old MortaUty. 

6. The Black Dwarf, and A L^end of Uohtrose. 

7. The Bride of Lammermoor. 

8. The Heart of Mld-Lothlan. 

9. Zvanhoe : A Bomanee. 
xo. The Monastery. 

IX. The Ahhot : A Sequel 
X2. Henllworth. 

13. The Pirate. 

14. The Fortune of Njgel 

15. Peverll of the Beak. 
x6. Quentin Durward. 

17. St. Bonan’s Well 
r8. Bedgauntlet. 

19. The Betrothed. 

20. The Talisman : A Tale of the Crusadera 

21. Woodstock; or, The Cavalier. 

22. ^e Fair Maid of Perth ; or, St. Valeatine*s Day. 

23. Anne of Geiersteln ; or, The Xaideii of the Mist. 

24. Count Bohert of Paria 

25. The Surgeon's Daughter, and Castle Dangerous. 

2$. The Highland Widow, and my Aunt BCargaret's Mirror* 

With an interesting snmmariised account of the Scott 
Centenary. 


The above may aisp be had in substantial hallnealf bindings^ 




1 6 Books p^Mshsd \vUi^^i P, Ntmmo 
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NIMMO'S MATiONAU |.IBRARY. 

Just ready, in crown 8vo, With. Sie<;l Fiontisjnece and Yi^nette, 
handsonitly bound, cloili eiti i, prii^e 5s tdcli , also m loll gilt 
side, bick, and edges, price 6s. cadi 

[ ^ Th0f-isan3^ ' 

The English Circumnavigators : The most re- 

nuikiblc Vo^ iges lound the Woill Lo>,lish Siilors 
(f)iak(, Dim])icr, Anson, in I (o ks Yo^ag(s) Y ith a 
Prdiiniiru} Sketch of tin ii Li\cs ind Discc^ciu s 1 ditcd, 
iMtli Notes, Maps, (tc , by David Lun< ?uiv>s and 
K CoeiHAM 

The Book of Adventure and Peril. A Kecord of 

Hdoisin ind LnduriiKe on Sc i and laid Ceinpiled and 
1 elite I I y r ii AT J J s Bi nci , 1 elite i ol ‘ St i Songs ind Ball ids,' 
* jl he Biith lay Tiock of Pieiicil s et 

The Great Triumphs of Great Men. Edited by 

TammMison lllustiitcd 

Great Historical Mutinies, comprising the Story 

ot till Mutiny of llie ‘Bounty, the IMutniy if Spitheael md 
IheKeie the MuUiiies o| tlu lIiAdinl 1 ^iin nts, and the 
Indi in Mutin'^ , c t 1 hted In 1 ) vmd IT 1 1 1 i i j , M A 

Famous Historical Scenes from Three Centuries. 

1 1 tin s f f ( 1 li it( I c\cnts fimn the h i inn iti n to the end 
ol tin 1 lendi ln\e lutic n ^di te el frnn the woiks ed Stiiidaid 
Antli)i'.l> A h lion Moseiii^ii 

The English Explorers ; comprising details of the 

moK tini ns 1 1 i\els 1 y iiide vdlc l>iue , Idik inid I ning- 
ste in Y ilh M i}i e r Alii i in 1 C li i| t i e n 4 i ti 1 xj lot ition 

The Book for Every Day, containing an In- 

(xhiustilk ^tcK (i \niiibing ind Instiiietivc Ailidcs Edited 
by lAMi s JdisoN 

The Book of Noble English v/omen : Lives made 

Tlliistiioiis by Iliioisin, (foodness, and Gnat Attiinnunts 
1 (lit(d bv C iiAUT hs Bn ei 

A Ilundred Wonders of the World m Nature and 

Art d( St iibt d u coiding to the 1 itest Antlioritics, and protu&eb 
llliistr it(d Edited b^ JoII^ Sm-vi i, M 7 V 
Oihci Popular and Standard Volumes m pi cpai ation 





